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THEOLOGICAL SCHOLARSHIP 
A. C. McGirrert 


President of the Union Theological Seminary, New York 4 


HE TENDENCY to depreciate theological scholarship is probably no more common 
now, if it be as common, as in other days; but whereas scholarship was formerly de- 
cried in the interest of spirituality, it is now neglected in the interest of practical 

efficiency. The issue to-day is not between a trained and an untrained ministry, but be- 
tween a learned ministry and a ministry merely skilled in practical affairs. Practical skill 
is of course indispensable to the man who is to manage such an institution as the Christian 
Church, but the Church itself has little reason for existence except as it knows and teaches 
Christianity. There is danger that in our absorption in ecclesiastical tasks we shall lose 
the vision which alone makes the Church worth while, and shall be left with a vast machin- 
ery devoid of a living soul, with the means of bringing Christianity to bear upon the world, 
but without a worthy Christianity left to bring to bear upon it. 

Christianity is no mere formula that can be learned over night and no mere spirit 
that can be breathed upon us from above. A great world religion, rich with the treasures of 
many ages and many civilizations, let us beware how we denude it of its character and 
compress it into a narrow and rigid mould. The great trouble with our Christianity is not 
that it is divided into sects, but that it is itself a sect, appealing only to certain classes 
and temperaments and evoking only certain types of experience. The cure for this unhappy 
emasculation of Christianity is the profound and protracted study of it in all its infinite 
variety. Theological scholarship, broad and deep and thorough, is the only remedy. And 
if not all of us can be scholars, some of us must be, or our Christianity will grow barren and 
superficial and progressively lose its hold upon the complex life of the modern world. 

: Theological scholarship is always needed, but there are times like the present when 

_ the need is particularly pressing. Economic and political developments have forced upon 

us problems of profound significance, and the war has only multiplied and accentuated 

them. Such a time as this is Christianity’s opportunity. To fail to grapple with the prob- 

lems of the day and to fail to apply to their solution Christian principles in all their 

splendid breadth and reach is to betray Christianity itself and the world which it is called 

to serve. To know Christianity through and through and to be able to draw out of its 

_ treasure things both new and old to meet the needs of men,—this is the Christian min- 

_ ister’s chief duty now as always. For failure here no skill in managing affairs and no zeal 
in promoting social betterment can possibly atone. 
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The Mild and Overwhelming Method 


Y SOME PERSONS it was expected that the 

great issue now before the whole world would be 

attended by bitterness and strife. It is most 

gratefully disappointing that each day sees the 
temper grow better. The reason is, the arguments are 
addressed to the real questions. The newspapers have 
markedly changed their tone. Whatever their diversity of 
opinion they are speaking to the subject. ‘The members 
of the Congress have also become dispassionate to a de- 
gree. Their criticisms are accordingly read with respect. 
This is admirable. The people of our country are parti- 
sans, on the whole, but they are also more than partisans. 
They are not long deceived by specious attempts either 
to push through a great programme because a great party 
leader advocates it, or to put it to rout because the op- 
position spokesmen scorn it. It is plain to the average 
man that the change has been much greater among our 
statesmen than he believed. He knows for one thing 
that the more contentious speeches are given wider read- 
ing than the speeches which are quietly deciding on the 
merits of the covenant. Of these latter, there have been 
by far the greater number. One of the great factors in 
this new spirit is the growing knowledge that the idea of 
a League of Nations is the work not of any man or men, 
but the result, rather, of the universal feeling of horror 
at the waste and utter insanity of organized killing. This 
disposition must grow. What a great thing it would be 
if the President’s name could be separated from the 
Peace Conference! It baffles foreigners as it makes 
patriots unhappy how much we can espouse or oppose 
our chosen officials in these days. It is not necessary, for 
have we not given a miraculous exhibition of rising as 
one to win the war, with not the least sign of serious 
difference? Let our loyalty be to the cause. The friends 
of peace can do no greater service than to follow the 
good and wise method of the gospel, which removes all 
problems from the field of controversy, and makes them 
plain and simple questions of right and wrong. We 
doubt not that the greatest influence for a society of 
nations has been exerted in the pulpits of the world, by 
the repeated use of the mild but finally overwhelming 
speech about all men being brethren, about the true 
servant being the only true master, about loving one 
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another, and remembering that greatest prayer of recon- 
ciliation, about all of us becoming one as Christ and the 
Father are one. 


Only the Peoples Have Divine Rights 


HE REASON religious people are for a League of 

Nations is plain. ‘They have been taught interna- 
tionalism without variation and without ceasing. That is 
their religion. ‘That is why they go into all the world 
with their missions. That is why they keep on believing 
in the universal Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man. A real Christian cannot be tethered to a single 
country. He is a citizen of the world. He began to 
work out his idea long ago. He undertook the business 
of making a neighborhood of the globe, by his inventive 
genius in transportation, communication, printing, and 
travel. Now he is rounding out the job. He is making 
the world a brotherhood by applying his sense of fairness, 
considerateness, justice, and love to all. men alike. To 
him there is no such thing as the divine right of states, 
but only of peoples. Not what will make governments 
stronger, but rather what will make people happier, more 
nearly free, blessed with greater opportunities, more 
abundant advantages, is the real concern, which has been 
growing for centuries. The Great War pressed us to the 
climax which we now see, but it by no means created the 
idea which led to this crisis. ‘That is as old as the human, 
soul. We need this truth more firmly held in our minds 
than ever before. Governments have absolutely no sanc- 
tity or worth except as they contribute to the well-being 
of the people. We have been much taught otherwise. 
The chief spokesmen in such an historic day as this are 
too much interested not in serving human ends, but in 
defending political instruments alike. To make the 
readjustment right is the great business. 


Everybody Hungers for Fellowship 


1 esede WERE SPEAKING of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s Ieague which is now in the process of forma- 
tion. It may be said in passing that the patience of our 
men who are keen to know about the great plans will soon 
be rewarded. One gentleman said: “I tell you, what our 
Unitarian men want is fellowship. That’s the thing they 
hunger for. They want no bossing and they care not a 
rap about old theological details. They want to know one 
another, and they want to be joined together in the 
simple terms of our great religious faith.” ‘That is ex- 
actly right. The speaker had recently been in several 
sections of the country and had met in each a number of 
Unitarian laymen. ‘They were all alive to the new move- 
ment in the denomination, which we consider the greatest 


idea that we have put in action since the formation of the ’ 


Women’s Alliance. ‘The League will do as much good, 
in due season, as The Alliance now does. One of the 
chief advantages in leaving this business to laymen is 
that they suffer no disadvantages of theologians. ‘This is 
not in dispraise of the theologian in his high and proper 
place. The laymen have no elaborate theories of this or 
that. ‘They know what is common religious sense. ‘The 
idea of brotherhood, of fellowship, is one of the greatest 
needs in the world. Everybody wants it. Everybody 
these days is a “joiner.” His business’ or professional 


bodies, his college and social organizations, his civic and 


philanthropic societies, all spell fellowship. Fellowship, 
to be sure, with a purpose, but first the thing itself. Re- 
ligious fellowship means the beginning of the lively nui- 
ture of the spirit. The spirit is the central common thing 
inaman. Out of it all other things are kept healthy and 
strong. So it is plainly important to make fellowship 
count. Right organization is the way. 


ve 


What Labor Says . 
PEAKING BEFORE A MEETING composed of 


leading business and professional men of the failure 
of the labor leaders to hold together the laboring men, 
John Graham Brooks remarked that this fear of central- 
ization of power was full of hope. He said that to 
democratize industry labor is doing what we must expect. 
It is another stage in the development which already has 


turned out the “diplomats, the capitalists, and the intel- 


lectuals, of whom I am one,” said Prof. Brooks. “Labor 
says to us: ‘We don’t like you and don’t believe in you. 
You have proved your incompetence. We are going to 
try our hand at it.’ They will bungle it horribly. They 
will make frightful mistakes. But you people have got 
to learn to live a good deal more simply than usual, for 
things have changed.”’ That labor knows its power and 
will strike against the state as it has been striking against 
the employer, is one warning that hardly needs to be 
emphasized. Yet there are persons who seem dumb to 
the changing order. Because they do not like to hear 
ominous things, they stop their ears. If men of disci- 
plined brains and leadership in the social order are going 
to survive and be of any influence, they must understand 
the mind of labor. For one thing, they must stop saying 
“you,” in speaking of labor. It must be “we.” As yet 
the new era of industry means nothing. It is like a book 
uncut. A few men are shouting the facts and probabili- 
ties from the housetops, but many employers and men of 
affairs are fumbling around not even knowing what is 
going on. It is quite to the point to say that the blame 
for whatever bungling will be upon those who are 
anointed to teach the right way almost as much as upon 
those who commit the actual offences. Labor must say, 
as we all must say, “We do believe in you, because we 
are one.” 


These Performed Their Vow 


I IT TRUE that the coming of Lent this year has 
aroused less interest than usual? We have heard less 
about preparations for the season than in any other year 
we can remember. If it is so, the reason, it seems, is not 
far to seek. The engagement of the Nation, with other 
peoples of the world, in the Great War, was a long, sol- 
emn period of devotion and denial. ‘The soul of the 


‘Nation went through its rigorous discipline with untold 


religious fidelity, though the devotion for the most part 
may not have been expressed in the physical church. In 
the soul as in the phenomenal world the'law of action 
and reaction operates. It is not to be expected that the 
usual spirit of Lent will prevail, because Lent is designed 
to meet the ordinary ways of life, and not the extraor- 
dinary. We had our Lent for a year and a half without 
ceasing. People gave up their wonted comforts, their 
food, their innocent luxuries and leisures, their happy 
and unbroken home circles, their sons and daughters, for 
the most wonderful sacrificial requirement ever appointed 
by Almighty God. All who did these things performed 
their vow; they said their litany in the austere and effi- 
cacious way highly pleasing to God,—in deed rather than 
in word. But this is far from intimating the lack of 
beauty and power of the formal ceremony of common 
worship. This Lenten season may not be neglected ex- 
cept with grievous loss. The meaning of sorrow and 
death and the end of an old world is still best described 
by the Church of the Living God. Who has not greater 
need than ever for acquaintance with the Man of Sorrows 
who was acquainted with grief? This year the services 
of Lent are not so much an emphasis upon the sin of 
the world and its redemption as they are the words of a 


great deliverance. What we have achieved was wrought 
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by the spirit of contriteness, humility, and aspiration, 
which are nurtured in the quiet sanctity and sincerity of 
the house of prayer for all people. Let us go up and 
worship. 


Freedom of Trade and the Moral Order 


NE DAY, men spoke of freedom of trade in a purely 

J political sense. Now, they place it in the moral order, 
and it therefore belongs properly in a journal like this. 
We are reminded of this by an admirable speech by Maj. 
George Haven Putnam in New York. It is impossible 
to separate the means of livelihood from spiritual well- 
being. This is true of nations as of individuals. How 
much bitterness, war, division, in the world is due to 
material causes! So men are discussing the unfairness 
of certain ill-placed nations in the markets of the world. 
They will not longer suffer the injustice. The Peace 
Conference will hear. Those inland peoples, in Serbia, 
Bohemia, Czecho-Slovakia, and Switzerland, for example, 
want their place in the world, in common with all the 
favored nations. Everybody wants a place. Why not? 
The seas not only, but the harbors, must be free, and they 
must be internationalized to the extent at least of being 
without barriers against the carriers of commerce from 
every land. For the real merchant is a benefactor, not a 
trafficker. He warms human relations, broadens sym- 
pathies, deepens common human bonds, as he makes his 
commercial exchanges. He is, in fact, a missionary when 
he does his proper duty. He has always been such. More- 
over, he stimulates the production of an ever-increasing 
variety of wares, which is a profit and advantage to the 
world. The old doctrine of protection never could be- 
come universal, of course, and for that reason it was 
never regarded by students of economics as more than an 
expedient,—temporary, increasingly unsatisfactory, and 
bound to be displaced by such free relations as will re- 
move all jealousies, hatreds, and wars. It is impossible 
that men will much longer fail to see that competition 
as we have had it breeds ill, and co-operation only good. 


A Fighting, Kicking Spirit 


IR ARTHUR PEARSON, the noted English pub- 

licist who lost his sight two years ago, is in this coun- 
try telling our blinded soldiers “what he knows, not what 
he guesses at,’ in the sightless life. His words are 
wonderful. He first proved himself a Godsend to the 
English soldiers who will never see again. ‘They think 
he is a miracle man, because he has such good sense, such 
great spirit, such high resolve, such remarkable achieve- 
ment with his own hands. ‘There is likely to be the most 
banal sympathy for the blind on the part of merely good- 
hearted people. Sir Arthur understands. He told some 
hearers: “You have just lost your sight, otherwise you 
are ordinary, sound human beings. We keep the idea of 
normality before us. We say we are just normal men 
who do not see. As to the ‘patient resignation’ that 
people will talk to you about, you want a fighting, kicking 
spirit. You want to set your lives over again. I find 
myself doing things automatically that I would not have 
attempted two years ago. Of course, you will get more 
use of your other senses, because you use them more 
now. You have got to insist upon doing every mortal 
thing for yourselves. When I lost my sight I dismissed 
my valet, whom I had had for years. Now I do for my- 
self. You have got to work out your own salvation. You 
will win the victory, but it is a harder fight than the one 
where you got blinded.” ‘These words are suited exactly 
to a multitude who suffer afflictions which seem great. 
To overcome is the rule of the game. To get a fair 
chance to struggle up and over handicaps makes the zest 
and the joy and the tritmph of life. 
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News of the eek 


N an address at the end of last week, Mr. Balfour, 
| British Minister for Foreign Affairs, called the atten- 

tion of the British people to his conviction that events 
then in progress in the United States were of greater 
significance to the success or the failure of world peace 
than anything that was going on in Paris. Mr. Balfour’s 
‘view was based upon the campaign which was then being 
waged, and now continues to be waged with increasing 
intensity, against the provisions of the constitution for a 
League of Nations of which the President brought with 
him from France, and which he discussed point by point 
with members of the Foreign Affairs Committees of the 
Senate and the House. 


League of Nations in Doubt 
as President Wilson Sails 

On the eve of the President’s return to France, it ap- 
peared at the beginning of the week that the great inter- 
national comity which he had placed before the minds 
and hearts of the world stood in imminent danger of 
being rejected by the Senate, in its present form. In a 
notable demonstration for the League of Nations, the 
President last Tuesday evening pleaded before the Amer- 
ican people from the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, just as in the previous week he had pleaded from 
the platform of Mechanics Hall in Boston. The gathering 
in New York was made doubly notable by the appearance 
at the President’s side, and in the same cause, of William 
H. Taft, former President. When the President sailed 
for the voyage back to France on Wednesday morning, 
the participation of America in the projected interna- 
tional pact of peace in its present form appeared prob- 
lematic. 


Ideal Generally Approved 
but Methods Questioned 

There seemed to be, even among the opponents of the 
League of Nations as it now stands, a profound convic- 
tion that the principle sought to be established by that 
agreement was of the utmost value to civilization. Re- 
publican opponents of the President, however,—and to 
these some Democratic leaders have rallied,—held the 
ground that American sovereignty was menaced by the 
provisions of the constitution as now drafted; that one of 
the basic American policies, the Monroe Doctrine, was in 
danger of annulment; that the American people were 
accepting the possibility of finding themselves involved, 
against their will, in European quarrels and European 
rivalries. Such was the depressing atmosphere amid 
which the President returned to Paris to continue his 
efforts to evolve realities out of the great ideal which has 
so powerfully appealed to men and women everywhere. 


The Last Futile Hours 
of a Memorable Congress 

The Sixty-fifth Congress passed into history last Tues- 
day amid confusion that finds few parallels in the annals 
of the National Legislature. It appeared until the small 
hours of last Sunday that even so important a measure 
as the $7,000,000,000 Victory Loan would fail of passage 
in the clash of partisan and legislative passions. As the 
hour for final adjournment approached, the docket was 
hopelessly overloaded with such important legislation as 
the army appropriation bill, the navy appropriation bill, 
and the sundry civil, agricultural appropriation, and 
urgent deficiency bills. These are routine measures of 
administration that involve immediate problems, which 
will have to be taken up from the beginning by the in- 
coming Congress, In addition to this legislation, such 
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constructive projects as woman suffrage, the reclamation 
of cut-over and swamp lands for soldiers, the suspension 
of immigration after peace is declared, and the education 
of illiterates, failed of action. 


States and Municipalities 
Plan Industrial Readjustment 

At the President’s invitation, a notable assemblage of 
Governors of States and mayors of municipalities met in 
the White House last Monday to consider means for the 
stimulation and co-ordination of effort for the industrial 
readjustment of the country. The relation of the Federal 
Government toward the conference was defined by the 
President, who said in welcoming the executives, “It is 
the privilege of the Federal Government’ in matters of 
this sort to be the servant of the executives of the States 
and municipalities and counties, and we shall perform 
that duty with the greatest pleasure if you will guide us 
with your suggestions.” Important results were expected 
from the conference toward the solution of the increasing 
difficulties of the problem of furnishing employment for 
the unemployed, whose ranks are constantly being swelled 
by the discharge of soldiers from the National Army at 
the rate of many thousands every week. 


Peace Conference Fixing 
Amount of Indemnities 

Reports from Paris at the beginning of the week, for 
the first time since the Peace Conference began its ses- 
sions, furnished some basis for computing the amount of 


‘the indemnities that will be imposed upon the enemy 


countries. The Havas,Agency, a French news-gathering 
organization, took responsibility for the statement that 
the total of the financial reparations to be exacted from 
the enemy has been estimated by the Committee on Rep- 
arations of the Conference at about $120,000,000,000. Of 
that total France is understood to demand the immediate 
payment of $5,000,000,000 in gold, materials, and foreign 
securities, the balance to be paid in instalments in the next 
twenty-five or thirty-five years. 


Indemnity for Restitution 
as Well as Protection 

Glimpses of the psychology of nations represented at 
the Peace Conference reveal a purpose, not only to exact 
reparation from Germany and her allies for the damage 
done by their armies, but also to impose upon them a bur- 
den which will make it impossible, or highly improbable, 
for them to undertake aggressive adventures in the future. 
There appears, nevertheless, to be a realization of the im- 
portance of avoiding any action that would make the 
burden too heavy for the reasonable development of the 
capacity of the German and other enemy peoples to pro- 
duce and to pay. 


Social Order in Germany 
Gravely Menaced by Radicalism 

While the Conference is approaching a complete agree- 
ment upon the amounts that Germany is to pay in the 
form of indemnities, events are developing within Ger- 
many which may completely destroy the producing power 
of that country. There were increasing indications at 
the beginning of the week that the Bolshevik movement 
in Germany is assuming proportions more alarming than 
at any previous time. The National Assembly, sitting 
at Weimar, seems to be paralyzed by the difficulties of the 
problems of political and economic reconstruction that 
confront them. In Berlin the Soviet organization last 
week was pressing a virulent campaign of denunciation 
of the government, with a general strike of workmen as 
the immediate objective. On the other hand, it appeared 


that the government was preparing for an armed on-_ 


a 


aT 
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_people’s conduct toward these servants. 
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slaught upon the Workmen’s Councils if such a measure 
should be found necessary for the maintenance of political 
and economic order. The situation in Berlin was dupli- 
cated in almost every other centre of population and in- 
dustry in Germany. 


Italian-Jugoslav Frontier 
an Area of Peril 

One of the grave problems that must be solved by the 
Peace Conference reached an acute stage last week, when 
it was announced from Rome that the Jugoslavs had 
driven the Italian commission from Laibach and had 
ordered the mobilization of all their armed forces. To 
counteract this measure of hostility, the Italian Govern- 
ment suspended the movement of food supplies into 
Jugoslavia on the ground that the expulsion of the Italian 
commission had deprived the government at Rome of 
the means of superintending the distribution of food 
under the mandate of the Peace Conference. In the 
Chamber of Deputies last Saturday, Premier Orlando 
announced, “Italy asks no more, and may be able to ac- 
cept no less, than the annexation” of Fiume and the East- 
ern Adriatic Coast, which are the objects of the Jugoslav 
demands. ‘This declaration was greeted with a demon- 
stration of approval. ie 


Brevities 


An American who has returned after ten years in 
China says that the most notable thing back home is our 
provincialism. But he has hope of us. 


Our Alliance branches raised last year $178,277.91. 
What would our churches do without this aid from the 
women’s societies, an average of over three hundred and 
fifty dollars per church every year? 


A city-wide campaign of courtesy is on in Springfield, 
Mass. For one thing it will regard not only the conduct 
of public and semi-public officials, like conductors, post- 
men, and policemen, toward the people, but also the 
This latter is 
the greater need. 


A private soldier, Le Roy Raldridge, has made a car- 
toon. In the bold right foreground there is a hill covered 
with upstanding crosses, in the perspective to the left is 
a waste, with one stark tree, and overhead the vultures 
-are flying this way. ‘The title is, “The Founders of a 
League of Nations.” 
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Letters to the Gditor 


- Origin of an Immortal Phrase 


To the Editor of THe CuristiaAN REGISTER :— 
Lincoln’s recent anniversary suggests that anything 
contributing to Lincoln is of interest. The origin of the 
phrase at the end of his Gettysburg address, “government 
of the people, by the people, for the people,’ has been 
discussed, and Chadwick’s Life of Theodore Parker de- 
votes a page to showing that the famous phrase was 
probably based on one of Parker’s. My neighbor, Mr. 
Robert Hunter, however, has lately told me that the 
phrase antedates Parker’s use of it. In the short-lived 
Democratic Review of London, June, 1849, page 70, an 
anonymous article on “Monarchy” begins thus: ‘“Democ- 
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racy, or, in other words, a government of the people, for, 
and by, the people, seems so just, so plain and self-evident, 
as the proper and natural mode of regulating the affairs 
of society, that it is wondrous strange any other mode 
should be tolerated.” Whether Lincoln, or Parker, or 
both, borrowed the phrase from this source, or whether 
it has a still earlier parentage, is yet to be determined. 


Ear, M. Wizpur. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


Something Needed Before Advertising 


To the Editor of THe CuristTIAN REGISTER :-— 


It is indeed a stirring message which Mr. Roger D. 
Smith gives in Tur Recister of February 27, urging 
modern methods in the distribution of the product of the 
church. 

While agreeing with Mr. Smith as to the necessity for 
up-to-date publicity methods, I write to raise a question 
as to his diagnosis of the case. Must we not begin 
farther back than the sales department? How many 
people now attend Unitarian churches for the enlarge- 
ment, enrichment, and quickening of their lives? Our 
total, following after a century or so of existence, is some 
seventy-five thousand souls, including those who attend 
from duty and those attracted by superficial or ulterior 
incentives. And Mr. Smith must remember that it is 
only some twenty-five years since the appeal of adver- 
tising and salesmanship took away the initiative of the 
individual so that people no longer “go” to buy, but 
merely consent to buy. Prior to that, all non-aggressive, 
non-advertising businesses and institutions were on an 
equal footing, and yet the liberal church did not grow. 

There are other reasons for believing that the first need 
is not for new promotion methods. Several years ago, 
we in Unity Church, Montclair, had an interesting test 
of the value of advertising. For three months we car- 
ried on an advertising campaign, mainly through the 
local press, in which, as I recall it, we expended about 
$200. After careful allowances, we found that our aver- 
age attendance had been increased by about forty per 
cent., t.e., from one hundred to one hundred and forty, 
and that the new people attracted were stable, desirable 
people ; also, that the plate collections had been increased 
over the corresponding period of the previous year by 
enough to meet the whole advertising expense. In other 
words, here was a way to invite and secure new friends 
of the church who would themselves pay the cost of 
extending the invitation. 

This test seems valid, and can undoubtedly be repeated 
on a larger scale in other churches with like results. 

But we have since never been able to get similar re- 
turns. Why? To my mind, it is because the product 
of the church is not adapted to the market. 

A manufacturing establishment may be said to have 
three departments: the laboratory, the production or 
manufacturing department, and the sales department. 
When inventor and engineer of the laboratory bring forth 
the results of their labor, the product is submitted to the 
sales department. The sales manager is in touch with 
the consumer as the laboratory is not. The product may 
require radical changes in form to appeal to the buyer. 
Only after these changes are made is the article ready 
for the production department. ‘Then it is that the pro- 
duction engineer gets in his work. 

It strikes me that the church is still in the laboratory 
department. Its product is not ready for the market, nor 
its production department ready to turn out the goods. 
When the product is perfected to meet the great needs 
of men and women and children, and the production de- 
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partment is ready, then, through modern promotion 
methods, a force will appear which will be invincible. 
But, as now, even the church does not “deliver the goods.” 
The world is full of men and women living poverty- 
stricken lives for want of what may be implicit in the 
Unitarian faith. But when these go to church, they are 
likely to be given that which, in view of their deep need, 
seems wholly irrelevant or without significance. 
Emerson P. Harris. 
Monvciair, N.J. 


Railroad Wages and Ministers 


ROBERT S$. LORING 
M pas DISMAY is expressed in some of the news- 


papers over the “staggering” effect upon the rail- 
roads of the country of what is known as 
“McAdoo wages.” ‘This sudden increase in wages, not 
always made with due consideration of the kind of work 
done or the age and experience of the employee, is be- 
lieved to total already $900,000,000 a year, with a chance 
‘of its reaching $1,000,000,000. The shock suffered by 
reading this large lump sum is considerably lessened, 
however, when the wages are reduced to an average. Ac- 
cording to an article in the Boston News Bureau, the 
“average annual earnings per employee, exclusive of offi- 
cers, in the past four years have been: 1915, $800; 1916, 
$840; 1917, $980; 1918, $1,290.” 
The average Unitarian minister ought to know what 
the 1919 average railroad wages mean in terms of house- 


hold expenses, since this $1,290 is only slightly above: 


the average of $1,221 which our ministers themselves 
receive. The ideals of the ministers may be high, but 
nobody has as yet accused ministers, forced to depend on 
their salaries, of having unduly high standards of living. 
The minister does not, as a rule, live in a fashionable 
neighborhood, or even in a large and imposing house, un- 
less such a white elephant, in the shape of some old fam- 
ily mansion, has been bequeathed to the parish, and so 
forced upon the minister and his modest salary as a 
parsonage. The minister’s wife rarely does her shopping 
at expensive and exclusive stores, nor do the women of 
the town study her dress to find out what is the latest 
fashion. The minister’s children are lucky if their clothes 
do not carry an undue number of patches; and if they go 
to college they must either partly earn their own way or 
depend upon a scholarship. If the minister spends more 
in books than the average railroad employee, he provides 
for this. by taking his family far less frequently to mov- 
ing-picture shows or to other forms of entertainment. 
The minister, then, knows what the increased railroad 
wages mean when translated into terms of daily life, and 
can accurately figure whether such railroad wages would 
necessarily lead to dangerous extravagance, even if in 
1920, upon the completion of the present wage adjust- 
ment, they should approach an average of $1,500 a year, 
as some persons think they will. 

The laity of our churches ought also to be able to 
reach a sound conclusion in regard to the social meaning 
of the increase in railroad wages. ‘They are familiar 
with the standard of living in the average minister’s fam- 
ily. ‘They know that to bring down the average salary 
of our ministers to $1,221 a year many ministers must 
receive less than that sum; probably half our ministers’ 
salaries are below that, just as large numbers of railroad 
employees must receive a salary below the average. They 
know that because of the large proportion of low salaries 
every denomination has to have charity funds in order to 
help the poorly paid ministers over periods of unusual 
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and prolonged illness or similar misfortunes. Then there 


is the question of old age. Itemized accounts of the ay- 
erage minister’s family expenses have frequently been 
published, and they show that after the bills for rent, 
food, clothing, and a small life insurance have been paid, 
little if anything remains out of a salary of $1,200 to 
provide a fund for old-age support. All the denomina- 
tions are starting to increase their ministerial pension 
funds because of their knowledge of these unpleasant 
facts. 

Is it too much to hope and expect that some day every 
conscientious workingman, who does the best he can for 
the community by his labor, shall receive wages at least 
sufficiently high to enable him and his wife and his chil- 
dren to live on the modest scale of the average minister’s 
family? ‘The continued prosperity of our great indus- 
tries depends much upon their being able successfully to 
compete with the low wages paid in foreign countries 
and even in the more backward sections of our own coun- 
try. It is a question whether even the most just and gen- 
erous employer can immediately make his permanent 
wage standard agree with the modern standard of living. 
But is there any question of the ideal toward which we 
should press ? 


George Burman Foster, Teacher of 
Religion 


HARRY FOSTER BURNS 


Mr. Burns was a student of Prof. Foster’s in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He was in intimate association 
with the great teacher, the devout soul who more 
than any theologian of his generation was misun- 
derstood and persecuted, after our modern inquisi- 
tional methods, for his love of truth .and man- 
kind. It has been said by a theological teacher of au- 
thority that Prof. Foster was the greatest theologian in. 
America. His originality and fearlessness, his clarity 
and profundity, were a source of wonder to his peers 
and a source of joy to his lay hearers when he lectured 
and preached. His career was great, and it was em- 
battled. He was made to suffer on account of many 
garbled reports of his utterances in the newspapers, and 
not less on account of the embittered opposition which 
snaps its lips with the austere assumption that there is 
no new truth since—well, since the sixteenth century. 
Many a foe of living religion wears pious raiment. 
The following article was written at the invitation of 
Tue RecistEr because Mr. Burns, who is minister of the 
First Parish Church in Dorchester, Mass., embodies both 
the warm religious spirit and the free scholarly attitude 
of his lamented inspirer, guide, and. brother—Eprror. 


i E NOT ONLY TAUGHT religion, he lived it.” 
This statement in reference to Dr. Foster by his 
colleague Dr. Gerald Birney Smith expresses a 

truth central in any understanding of that great life so 

recently taken from its mundane activity by Death’s un- 
timely visit. This statement gives a truthful epitome of 

Dr. Foster’s life, as every student who came to know him 

will bear witness. From within and without the divinity 

school men came to register for his lectures expecting 
the assistance of clear vigorous thought. ‘They soon came 
to confess their deeper debt for the inspirations of a soul 

living the truth it would teach. . 

At the invitation of the late Dr. William Rainey Har- 
per, Dr. Foster came to the chair of Systematic Theology 
in the Divinity School of the University of Chicago. His 
searching thoroughness, his vigorous and fearless thought 
soon made him one sought out by students. 
qualities caused the reporters of the daily press to pounce 
upon his public utterances for material which they could 


play up to the prejudice of the people of orthodoxy 


The same 
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against the liberal faith in the Divinity School. This 
grieved Dr. Foster. He said to me one day, “Something 
should be done in this country to save the men who are 
doing the real work of the world from being at the mercy 
of a penny-a-liner.” But he did not complain. He did 
not become bitter. He only grieved that truth should thus 
suffer. Naturally these attacks brought him students, and 
greater and greater demand for public addresses. He 
never yielded to the hunger for the sensational. His 
love for truth, his devotion to the life values which the 
older faiths had one time served, was his controlling pur- 
pose. The preachers of his denomination charged him 
with heresy and excluded him from the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Baptist Ministers; but, calling himself the most 
truly Baptist of them all, he remained in the Hyde Park 
Baptist Church. During this stormy period he was trans- 
ferred to the department of Philosophy of Religion 
created for him in the graduate schools of the University 
where his work would be less subject to attack by those 
who, preaching religion in one form of theology, could 
not recognize tt when clothed with another. In this de- 
partment Dr. Foster presented two main series of lec- 
tures, which were modified and grew with the growth of 
life and thought throughout the world, and with the 
growth of his own life. 


HESE SUBJECTS were “The History of Religion” 

and ““I‘he Philosophy of Religion.” Under his touch 
they became living themes, glowing with human concern. 
His approach to them was always vital. He dwelt not in 
the realm of abstractions apart from life, nor in the exter- 
nals of religious expression—symbols of thought, forms 
of worship, magic, etc. ; but studied the original impulses 
out of which these activities of the spirit proceeded, the 
needs they were created to serve. He proceeded from 
the standpoint of functional psychology. As I recall his 
lectures heard during my regular university course and 
later during summers there stands out in my mind his 


fundamental position that religious institutions are but a. 


part of the apparatus the human spirit has created for 
the control of its environment. As men have invented 
the steam-engine and the wireless for the better control 
of their physical environment; as they have created the 
physical sciences, and their systems of philosophy; as 
they have created music and art, that they may the better 
control their spiritual environment; so has the human 
spirit in its upward struggle found need of, and created 
the institutions of, religion—church, Bible, hymn-book, 
priest and preacher, theology, and ritual. He would say 
that man had even created his gods as a necessity of 
upward moving life, but he denied that this was to imply 
that there was no reality in the world outside man’s own 
spirit to correspond to this god-idea. ‘This was the point 
at which Dr. Foster seemed to arrive in his thought of 
the consummation of that long struggle of the human 
spirit passing from “revelation knowledge to science 
knowledge” ; from “it must be so, and therefore it is so, 
to I will go and see whether it is so.” And it was his 
commanding conviction that this interpretation of religion 
oy would bring back once more to the service of free and 
enlightened minds the inspirations of religious faith. He 
therefore welcomed opportunity to speak on these great 
themes before innumerable clubs and associations, before 
. open forum meetings, and in the pulpits of nearby 
churches of whatever denomination. 

Thus his teaching of religion was carried far beyond 
university halls. He journeyed half-way across the con- 
-———‘ tinent to give a series of lectures on “The Function of 
Religion in Man’s Struggle for Existence”—lectures 
afterward published in a book bearing this title. Nearly 
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an ability to move people Godward which surprised all 
who assumed that a teacher of philosophy must perforce 
be difficult to follow. His thought was always heart- 
searching, his diction original and crisp, his interpreta- 
tion of Scripture text sympathetic and faithful ; his move- 
ment of mind convincing. When thoroughly warmed up 
to his theme his words glowed with poetic feeling and 
expression. But the greatest factor in his power to 
move his audience with renewed sense of the reality of 
the eternal values was his own feeling of that reality. One 
thoughtful member of a Sunday morning audience 
said, “No one could pronounce the words ‘Jesus’ and 
‘God’ as Dr. Foster does and not be a good man himself.” 
The values he sought to bring to others were the great 
realities of his own life. He had struggled toward the 
light, and sought earnestly to assist others along the same 
road. He had known the leaden skies of great sorrow, 
and with wonderful sympathy he held out the hand of 
helpfulness to those who were passing through the same 
experience. He had doubted and desired nothing more 
than to take the doubter by the hand and lead him to the 
way which he himself had found to lead from the weak- 
ness of doubt to the strength of a faith that does not fear 
to doubt. It was this desire that led him to meet the 
brilliant Clarence Darrow in debate in one of the largest 
down-town theatres in Chicago, on “Is There a God?” or 
as stated later, “Is There a Purposive Power in the Uni- 
verse?” Many a radically minded young man in Chicago 
owes his first gleam of the possibility of a religious faith, 
on the part of one who has discarded the old forms in 
which it has been clothed, to that address. 

In this deep desire to bring religion to the support of 
life and in the faithfulness with which he had thought 
on the subject is due the success of his brief work in the 
Unitarian church in Madison, Wis. He had said to me 
some years ago that an opportunity to preach at one of 
the state universities would tempt him greatly. The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin offered him the opportunity while 
still allowing him to carry forward his teaching in Chi- 
cago. He found last spring a church with a very small 
audience, a university community in which about fifty per 
cent. attended any church. But these free spirits re- 
sponded to the leadership of this great mind and heart 
until standing-room could not be obtained for those who 
wished to hear him. It is a fact of great significance for 
those seeking a solution of the problems of the church 
to-day. It verifies Dr. Foster’s own expressed faith that 
nothing is more needed than that, instead of seeking to 
get people to support the churches, the churches must 
seek to support life. 


(pee COULD NOT HEAR this teacher of religion 
either in lecture-room or before public audience with- 
out feeling that his own soul was fed by living springs, 
and therefore capable of leading others to them; that his 
own life rested upon unshakable foundations and there- 
fore he could help others to build thereon. This was the 
source of his power. This is the explanation of the feel- 
ing that we who knew him well now have, that it is im- 
possible that he should be gone, that the helpful activity 
of that great spirit should be at an end. : 

One evening we were sitting in our home after what 
had been for Dr. Foster a very strenuous day. As we 
talked of plans and purposes for life, he said: “One must 
know that life is timeless. It cannot be mathematically 
conceived. It is not how long we live, but how we live.” 
Those were not just words of a convenient creed. They 
were the expression of a principle upon which his life 
was determined. “Life is timeless,” and the untimely 
visit of the dark angel cannot rob us of that life that 


dared to live as if this were so. 
‘ 
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The Objections Prove the Need 


CHARLES W. AMES 


Excerpts from an address before the recent congress of the 
League to Enforce Peace, Minneapolis, Minn. 


S IT NOT TRUE that the very objections and ob- 
] stacles that are urged to a League of Nations are the 

most convincing demonstration of its necessity ? What 
but a League of Nations can determine the troublesome 
questions before the conference? The New York Times 
of February 9 gave a list of (literally) “fifty-seven 
varieties” of territorial claims in controversy between the 
Allied nations with half a dozen more from neutral na- 
tions. No mention is made of Germany’s claims, which 
it is safe to assume are opposed to all the others. Nat- 
urally the international controversies of the Western 
Hemisphere do not appear on the docket of the Peace 
Conference. Everywhere there are new crops of dragon’s 
teeth being sowed in fertile soil. What can protect the 
corn of civilization but a League of Nations? 

What but a League can protect the small nations from 
each other and keep the Balkan States, for instance, from 
being the focus of wars and rumors of wars for years 
to come as they have been for ages in the past? 

What but a League can take care of these new nations, 
if the rule of self-determination is to give the realization 
of just, racial aspirations, through the blessings of or- 
derly government worked out without outside inter- 
ference? 

What but a League can rescue Russia from the new 
tyranny, more bloody and terrible, if possible, than that 
of the Romanoffs, and keep her from becoming a com- 
panion and vassal of those Ishmaelitish Central Powers? 

Shall we have that “Federation of the World” which 
has been the dream of poets and reformers for centuries? 
That is precisely the problem which our practical states- 
men are talking over,—we hope harmoniously and in the 
spirit of conciliation which is necessary for the meeting 
of many minds in the greatest enterprise ever undertaken 
by civilized men. 

Shall America turn her back on the traditions of the 
past and take her full part in the affairs of the world? 
She has already done that by her participation in the war. 
‘The latest comer at the battle-front, she has assumed a 
position of leadership at the peace table. She cannot, 
without shame, disclaim the responsibilities and sacrifices 
that go with such leadership. We do not stand committed 
to everything that our President may say or do in this 
great convention, nor are we foreclosed from critical 
examination of his propositions. But I believe that some 
League of Nations is necessary and that no other League 
is possible than the one which will be worked out by all 
the Great Powers, as the result of Mr. Wilson’s firm in- 
sistence on it. 

We must not expect too much of it. 
a beginning. No ready-made institution will function 
smoothly. This, the greatest of all human organizations, 
must be a growth arid a development. The ill-fated 
Nicholas Romanoff, the well-meaning victim of a wicked 
system, said of the first Hague Convention, which he was 
calling, “We must wait longer for an oak than for a 
flower.” A League of Nations is an oak. 

Sceptics point triumphantly to the failure of the Haone 
Conferences to keep’ the peace. Were they indeed a 
failure, with scores of peaceful settlements of interna- 
tional disputes to their credit, accomplished through the 
machinery provided for arbitration and conciliation? 
They were powerless to avert the catastrophe when a 
mighty military nation with no respect for the laws of 
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God or man set out to secure the domination of the world. 
There is no barrier against such a torrent but the force 
of arms. 

Are Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, and the Ameri- 
can Constitution a failure because there are always bad 
men who defy the laws or who manage to pervert the 
machinery of justice? ~The American Law Reports con- 
tain nearly a million decisions of the Appellate Courts, 
samples of the hundreds of millions of cases in which 
the trial courts have settled controversies between man 
and man by peaceable orderly means. Every one of those 
controversies would have been settled by the cave men 
with clubs. Perhaps one hundred years hence, when men 
read the records of the High Court of all Nations, they 
will say to each other, “And in the evil days of the fif- 
teenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, and 
early twentieth centuries, all these quarrels would have 
been settled by brute force.” 

Formulas will not save the world,—else had the Golden 
Rule and the Beatitudes been all sufficient. Nor will 
machinery political or social or economic save it. It is 
the Spirit that giveth life. The League of Nations will 
never succeed unless there are enough people among the 
nations with the spirit of peace and good-will in their 
hearts. There is where we may come in. We are bound 
as citizens to think earnestly and express our conclusions 
on great public questions. But our individual opinions 
are like drops in the mighty currents of the sea. Our 
personal responsibility for ourselves is infinite. Each 
for himself, we must remember that we can do our share 
toward preserving the peace of the World by doing 
justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly with our God. 
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The Business Manager Departs 
A Sequel to ‘‘The Church Manager Arrives’’ 
EDWARD F. HAYWARD 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


Mr. Hayward gives us in the form of a story his fur- 
ther observations on business methods in the church. Of 
course we welcome his manuscript as we disagree, on 
the whole, with his chief character’s conclusions. THE 
REGISTER’S point is that the minister should go about his 
ministering, as prophet, priest, and pastor,—.e., as 
preacher of the living word, as leader in the ceremony 
of worship, as comforter and helper of individual souls. 
But many a minister does these things devoutly, effi- 
ciently, and with a high soul—yet fails to build up his 
church. On the whole, we believe the most wicked 
waste of talent, endowed of God, is that of the minister. 
It is heartbreaking, for example, to sit among a mere 
handful and listen to the sermons of gifted preachers of 
our churches, They have every gift, but the response 
is almost nothing—it is simply tragic. To say this is 
all right, or less than all wrong, is a terrible heresy. 
We must do what great business Page do, what colleges 

. do, what the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., do—go after 
patrons. And in God’s name let us "stop making an edu- 
cated messenger-boy of the clergyman. Treat him like 
a man of attainment, a specialist, a gentleman, who will 
preach like a real prophet to his time if the laity. gives 
him time to study and brood, if it does not require of 
him a stifling and shameful round of irrelevant and 
inconsequential details. ‘The laymen male and female 
are the church. They are not members; they are it. 
When it fails, it is their miserable failure; when it suc- 
ceeds, it is their glorious success. 


RACE HAS NEVER CARED for my friend 
Stephen Swallow, but she was much taken back | 
when I told her of his departure. 
“Richard Blagdon, do you really mean it?” she said. 
“What carried the poor fellow off?” 
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I hastened to inform her that it was from his church 
and the city I meant, and not from the flesh. “It was very 
sudden,” I said. “No farewell sermon, no final calling 
on his friends.” 

“Well, if that is all,” she declared, “I must say I am 
not sorry. He didn’t belong in the church anyway.” 

This was too bad, and I said so. “You don’t do Stephen 
justice. It takes all kinds of men to make a ministry, and 
the church needs such men, even if you and I don’t always 
agree with them. In fact I’ve been thinking a good deal 
lately on the subject and wondering if after all he weren’t 
nearer right in many of his ideas than I thought. Very 
likely he overdid his love of publicity, his faith in the 
business side of the church, but may there not have been 
something in it, after all?” 
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But Grace wouldn’t have it so. “What is he going to 
do?” she demanded. Her manner was still one of dis- 
approval. And when I told her that he had gone into 
business, she flung over her shotilder, “That’s where he 
belongs!” and disappeared to answer the door-bell. 

Not long after this I had a call from Stephen himself. 
He came in as bright and breezy as ever, and, handing me 
a card, asked me how I liked it? It read,— 


“MR. STEPHEN SWALLOW 
REPRESENTING MEAD AND BALCOM 
MAKERS AND PURVEYORS OF FANCY SOAPS” 


“T don’t like it, Stephen,’ I answered. “I had much 
rather see you in the ministry.” 

He shook his head. “No, I’m on the road now for 
good and all. I guess that’s where I belong. The other 
one” —pointing up—‘“was too long and narrow. So here 
Iam where I can push all I want to, and no one to put a 
snuffer on me. But I shan’t be here long”—pulling out 
his watch. “As the train said to the station, when it hur- 
ried by, ‘I’m limited.’ ” 

Then he fell to thinking’a moment, while I looked at 
him and wondered. 

“Church means ‘House of God,’ doesn’t it, in the old 
tongue?” he said at last. “I made the mistake of trying 
to make a business house of it, when after all it is only a 
household, a sort of family affair on a large scale. Busi- 
ness wouldn’t hurt some families, but I came to see that 
you can’t run a household as you would a business house. 
When our house’—he said it proudly—‘offered to take 
me on, I couldn’t resist the temptation.” 

I was still studying him, still thinking of the pity of it 
all, as he took his hat to go. 

“You'll be back with us some day, Stephen,” I said as 
I grasped his hand. “Business will never satisfy you. 
_ You’ve known something better, and you'll never wholly 
forget it.” 

But again he shook his head. “The head of our house 
has got it right,” he said as he stepped over the threshold 
into the street. “If you’re going to be a business man at 
all, you’d better branch out and be one all over, where the 
field is big enough to warrant and repay your efforts, and 
no questions asked.” 

And then he vanished into the twilight. 

I could think of nothing after he had gone but the 
questions called up by his visit; and at last I determined 
to take my problem to a business man whom I much re- 
spected and liked. Mr. Deming is a very successful 
merchant, a good churchman also, unselfish and public- 
spirited. His experience, good judgment, and sympathy 
might help me. I found him at home next evening and 
he encouraged me to talk freely when I told him of my 
difficulty. I spoke of Stephen and the unsettled state of 
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mind in which his coming to Colchester and his sudden 
departure had involved me. When I had finished, he 
looked up with a quizzical smile and said, “Rather old- 
fashioned, arén’t you?” 

“Perhaps,” I said; “and yet I am not old, and there are 
a good many of the younger men who feel as I have felt, 
that there is danger to the true ideal of the church in 
these new methods. Everything is being let down. It 
is externalism and mechanization everywhere.” 

“And a little afraid of progress, too, aren’t you?” he 
said. 

“No,” I insisted, “I may be other-fashioned, but I am 
not opposed to new things provided they are better. It 
has always seemed to me a matter of taste and principle, 
whether new or old.” 

He thought a moment, and then said, “You seem to 
me both right and wrong, if you will allow me to say so. 
Probably your friend Swallow was correct when he 
claimed that the church would profit by an infusion of 
business methods and a measure of publicity. On the 
whole I like your attitude and spirit better than his, but 
I suppose he and his kind had to come. They make two 
mistakes, however, which I hope you will continue to 
escape. In the first place, they accept whole-heartedly 
and glorify what should be after all only a rather humil- 
lating necessity of the times. The greatest objection that 
I find in them is that they adopt the standpoint of the 
poorer type of business man, instead of keeping them- 
selves above the element in which they feel temporarily 
obliged to work. The worst of it is, they seem to believe 
in publicity and to like it. I could forgive them for using 
methods which from the standpoint of dignity and ideal- 
ism barely escape being questionable better than I can 
for their unqualified approval of and delight in them. A 
good organizer and advertiser may possibly minister to 
mind and heart; but I have little use for a minister whose 
ideal reaches no higher than these things. We business 
men know how insidious are the effects of dealing in 
them. Unless we keep our real selves as much as possible © 
aloof from them, even while we use them, we cannot help 
blunting our finer sensibilities and degenerating into mere 
commercialism.” 
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“And yet,” I said, “you are a large advertiser.” 

“Yes,” he replied with a note of deepening seriousness, 
“yes, and that brings me to my second criticism. Minis- 
ters often make the further mistake of assuming that we 
business men are in love with the methods we have to 
employ ; whereas many of us would much rather do busi- 
ness as did the older merchant princes of Boston, for 
instance, if we could. ‘They relied on practical grasp, 
broad vision, and character, and these brought them suc- 
cess. The fact is, we do not really like this push and 
puffery with which we have to compete; and inasmuch 
as we get a surfeit of it on week-days, we would prefer 
on Sunday to ‘trust in the Lord and wait patiently for 
him,’ while we do what we can during the week to build 
up his kingdom of righteousness. Somehow our friend 
Swallow didn’t seem to work in very well with the Lord. 
He wanted to be always pushing, whereas the Lord pulls 
more than he pushes, and never seems to be much in a 
hurry. But of course,” he hastened to add, “there is an- 
other side to the matter—the Stephen Swallow side—and 
it too has to be considered. Only don’t let yourself be 
drawn into believing that church business is anything but 
a makeshift, and often a poor one at that. My friend 
Rev. Pensive Pounder is right. The minister ought to 
be primarily ‘a prophet of the soul,’ and not ‘a sanctified 
chore-man.’ ” 

“But our views, the existence of our church,—oughtn’t 
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we to make these known by every possible means?” I 
asked. 

“Yes. A good business ought to advertise itself, and 
sometimes it does. I sincerely wish that our church might 
get along as well as does the Roman Catholic Church 
without billboards and secular advertising; but if it can- 
not, then I suppose we must secularize our activities ; only 
let us see to it that we do not become a part of the poorer 
elements in which we have to work.” 

As he paused, there came to mind a recollection of one 
of ‘our scholarly and dignified ministers, who once nearly 
took my breath away by declaring that he would be will- 
ing to stand on his head, if it would only bring his people 
to church. When I repeated it now Mr. Deming smiled 
and said: “The temptation must be very great at times. 
Probably he didn’t yield to it, after all, and I am glad 
he didn’t.” , 


It was two or three years before I saw Stephen Swal- 
low, and then he burst in on me with all his old-time 
vigor and heartiness. 

“You have come to tell me you are to be one of us 
again?” I exclaimed as I grasped his hand. 

“No, Dick,’ he said as he shook his head, “I have come 
to tell you that I am going to be married, and I want you 
to officiate.” 

“Splendid!” I cried, “and who is the lady ?” 

“Miss Ruth Marble.” 

“Marble, Marble? The name sounds familiar. It isn’t 
the girl you had the trouble with about that Secret Society 
in your church, is it?” 

“The same. I couldn’t do much with her then, and she 
didn’t like me very well. It’s different now. She says 
I’m not so pokey, and she has consented.” 

Of course I married them when the time came, but not 
with unmixed pleasure. I felt sure now that Stephen 
would never return to the ministry. 


Liberal Religion for the Near East 


HABIB IBRAHIM KATIBAH 
II 
The New Syria 
Mes OF THE NAMES mentioned in the previ- 


ous article could not be called “liberal” in any 
scientific or technical sense of the word. ‘Their 
movement was a cultural one which left religious ques- 
tions ignored. It was not that they held orthodox doc- 
trines which they did not care to scrutinize so much as 
that they did not hold any doctrines. 
A great many of them were only nominally connected 
with Eastern churches, which they opposed in many ways. 


Why were these men not openly liberal is not hard to 


answer. ‘There was only one alternative to a man who 
doubted the orthodox doctrines of the Church, such as 
the inspiration of the Bible, the original sin, or the Deity 
of Jesus, and that alternative was atheism. I doubt not 
but that these forerunners of the New Syria would have 
believed themselves beyond the reach of religion if they 
had doubted these venerable and ancient doctrines. In 
Syria as in France or any other country where ‘the 
Church is far behind in the progress of time, the Church 
is unwittingly identified with religion. 

These men had scarcely heard, to judge from their 
writings, of the advance of Higher Criticism in Europe 
or of the Unitarian movement in America. A condensed 
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translation of Renan’s Life of Christ by Farah Antoun 
is very modern, and to most Arabic readers it is accepted 
as the highest message of liberal scholarship. 


To these men liberalism meant Protestantism, which 


to them was more of a liberating movement than a sect. 

There can be no doubt, to my mind, that had there been 
offered to these bright self-cultured men a higher and 
more critical gospel they would have received it with 
eagerness. 

Liberal religion as something beyond the bounds of 
historic Christianity is a very modern thing in Syria. 

Such men as Ameen Rihani, Jibran K. Jibran, Farah 
Antoun, and Abraham Mitrie Rihbany are not only still 
living, but are all in the full vigor of their powers. How- 
ever, their message is not a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, for they are national figures, and leaders in every 
national movement. 

Ameen Rihani, a modern writer and thinker, has often 
thrilled great audiences with his arraignment against the 
Eastern Church and Churchmen. In his “Rihaniyyat’’ the 


influence of such men as Carlyle, Emerson, and Maeter-. 


linck is evident. 

Both Rihani and Jibran have an unmistakable pan- 
theistic touch which appears in Jibran’s little and exquisite 
English book called “The Madman.” 

Farah Antoun was the resuscitator of Averaes, the 
greatest Arabic philosopher, and, as we have seen in the 
previous article, the translator of Renan’s Life of Christ. 

To the readers of THe CuHristT1AN REGISTER, Rev. 
Abraham Mitrie Rihbany needs no introduction, but a 
word as to his relation with the new national and liberal 
consciousness in Syria will not be out of place. 

Only recently a group of adventurous students of 
Beirut College came over to this country in search of 
higher education which will enable them to serve their 
country. worthily and efficiently. Most of these young 
men were completely dependent on their own resource- 
fulness for living, and crossed the ocean with no special 
prearranged scheme which would assure them of success. 
Most of them know one another very well. They had not 
only come from the same college, but were chums there. 
Mr. Rihbany took interest in these young men, especially 
when three of them had gone to Unitarian divinity 
schools, two to Harvard, and one to Meadville (later to 
Harvard). 

A word about these divinity students may be of interest. 
The first thing that strikes the keen observer of the new 
Syrian movement in general is the conspicuous place 
which religion and religious questions hold. It is in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the Near East that religion is 
not the point of departure in a new progressive move- 
ment, but rather the inner and starting point which, 
working from the inside outward, co-ordinates all other 
issues in its progress. One of these three divinity stu- 
dents had been a recognized heretic in Beirut College, 
who strolled the fair campus under the soft light of the 
shining moon discussing with friends similarly minded 
such weighty subjects as “The Injustice of the Idea of 
Hell,” “The True Meaning of the Inspiration of the 
Bible,” “The Meaning of Jesus’ Personality and ‘Divin- 
itv. €tc. 

This same man surprised his friends when they learned 
that he had entered a divinity school, until they discov- 
ered that Harvard Divinity School was altogether unlike 
what they thought every theological school is. That it 
was a liberal institution which studies religion and the 
doctrines of the Church exactly as a scientist would study 
his subject—impassionately, fairly, and critically. 


It was the fulfilment of a wild dream for that young z 


man, and I am sure it would have been to tens if not 


hundreds of young men like him, to learn that the Bible 


+ ita 


_ 
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and religious subjects in general could be studied as they 
are actually studied in that school of prophets and mys- 
tics, the Harvard Divinity School. Enough here to say 
that far from the suspicion that these theological students 
would be avoided as dangerous, they are hailed by the 
better part of Syrians as the men the like of whom alone 
will save religion in Syria. They are more popular among 
the people than they would have been if they had gone 
to the orthodox seminaries for their education. 

Other subjects chosen by these eager Syrian students 
are engineering, psychology, history, medicine, Semitic 
languages, medicine and dentistry. 

These young men were divided between Boston and 
New York, and a few went to the Middle Western uni- 
versities. It may easily be seen how, soon or late, they 
would come together and organize. ‘The step was 
formally taken when Rev. Mr. Rihbany went to New 
York one Sunday in the spring of 1915 as a chapel 
preacher to Columbia University. There, with Dr. Hitti, 
a Syrian lecturer in the same university, Mr. Rihbany 
inaugurated the Syrian Educational Society, whose two- 
fold object was the encouragement of young men and 
women in their pursuit of higher education, and the 
formation of a nucleus for a strong body of educated 
men who will work co-operatively and co-ordinately for 
the interests of Syria. 
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When Mr. Rihbany wrote his little but valuable and 
timely book “America, Save the Near East,” it was 
chiefly members of this Society who in other societies 
made the book a platform of a new and vigorous political 
party, which is growing every day, and which, no doubt, 
will be a permanent national liberal party as soon as its 
immediate object of unifying the Syrian provinces under 
the flag of the United States is accomplished. 

The possibilities and opportunities for a free and lib- 
eral organization to work along with such a band of 
eager and willing young men will be the subject of the 
third and last article. It is not an exaggeration to say 
that the whole Near East is anxiously and eagerly await- 
ing a new message, a message which the Unitarians of 
this country have. Both Christians and Mohammedans 
are tired of the old superstitions and of the newly 
. igi cloak of orthodoxy and orthodox missionary 
work. 

It is to the Unitarians, and to what they represent, 
with their unhesitating, unmistakable, unbeclouded gos- 
pel, that not only Syria but the whole world shall turn. 
Syria is ripe for such a message. Unless the Unitarians 
help now, the cause of liberal religion in Syria and the 
Near East will be retarded considerably, and the field 
will be left largely to dubious “liberal” writers whose 


“message springs from the heart but not from the head. 


“What Will Make My Life Worth While?” 


: For any young man who has deep religious: interest 


The Committee on Recruiting the Ministry presents these replies from men in active service in the Unitarian 
Church. Each of them was asked to put into concise form what he thought of the advantage and desirability of 
his profession, with a view to the encouragement of possible candidates, and the urging of Unitarian parents to place 
before their sons the arguments for such a career as one of great opportunity for service and reward. The follow- 
ing symposium is the concluding group of extracts from some of the testimony received. We are able to report that 
the Committee has been receiving definite replies from a considerable number of men, and several of them are already 


entered upon their training —EDIror. 


Recruiting the Mothers 
ADDISON MOORE, D.D. 


Dr. Moore is both scholar and preacher. He came 
into the Unitarian fellowship from the Baptist Church, 
having been at one time minister of the Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church, New York. His work at Schenectady, 
N.Y., is among an unusually strong people, and it 
flourishes. 


OGMATISM IN CHURCH and State dies hard. 
9) It has taken civilized nations four years to disarm 

the dogmatists named Germans and assure man- 
kind of political liberty. The last dogmatists to go will 
be those religionists who assert that they alone possess 
Truth. 

Two facts emerge from the welter of the world-wide 
war. They are the facts which reveal man in the last 
analysis as consciously religious, and as responding to a 
religious appeal that is either or both spectacular or 
serviceable. Unitarians have never inclined to the spec- 
tacular, but they have every reason to pride themselves 
upon being of service. 

In the time of battle the practice of religious service 
does not run to any one ritual save the ritual of such 
service as sustains morale. What sustains morale is that 
every soldier is assured of the privilege of finding that 


_ his own way to God is open and free. That is what the 


dogmatic religionist denies to men. He says men must 
Ky. e., ; 


e 


come to God in some sacramental way that he alone has 
the right to interpret. When my Baptist friend says he 
must be immersed and my Methodist friend says he must 
be sprinkled I have no quarrel with either of them; but 
when they go on to say that I must be sprinkled or im- 
mersed, I rebel. For a freeman finds God through a 
baptistry or by the side of a baptismal font or without 
either of these ecclesiastical adjuncts to religion. 

Unitarians stand for such soul liberty as that. Indeed, 
such liberty is one of the joys of our fellowship, and men 
are needed to preach that liberty to the prisoners of 
dogmatism and to proclaim a character-building crusade 
virile enough to win as adherents all who hate and fear 
ignorance and who really love the light of ever-increasing 
truth. Hence this need for recruiting our ministry. 

But let us hasten to confess that not much can be done 
by way of securing immediate results. An occasional 
young man will be found consecrated to the Free Spirit 
of God, but a generation must pass away before any con- 
siderable number present themselves as prophets and 
ministers about whom forward-looking folk can rally in 
the service of the God who is always marching on! And 
why must we wait a generation? Because the fathers 
and mothers of the young men of to-day did not conse- 
crate their sons to be ministers and prophets-of a religion 
rescued from dogmatism. Men who are to be preachers 
are like poets in that they have to be born such and can 
never be made into even a good imitation of the real 
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thing. The mothers of the young men who are to-day 
of an age when decisions for a life-work must be made 
were more anxious that their boys should shfne in the 
world of business affairs than that they should be set 
apart as prophets of righteousness, justice and truth. It 
has been taken for granted that in some mysterious way 
God would provide preachers. 

Recruiting the ministry is a matter of recruiting to-day 
the young wives and coming mothers and enlisting them 
as consecrators of youth! 


For the Modern Greatheart 
CHARLES EDWARDS PARK 


Dr. Park brings to his own labor extraordinary gifts 
of mind and heart which make him a minister of ef- 
fectual grace, original discernment, and beautiful ex- 
pression. As minister of the First Church in Boston he 
realizes in a high degree the ideals he sets forth in behalf 
of those who are suited for the calling. 


HE MINISTRY OF TO-DAY seeks its recruits 
| among those whose standards of intellectual indus- 
try, of human sympathy, of honesty, fhagnanimity, 
patience, sincerity, and spiritual-mindedness are of the 
highest ; those who harbor in their own hearts a desire to 
serve, a genuine solicitude for human welfare. Such 
“men are needed in the ministry, and to such men the 
ministry offers a full chance for self-expression. 

It has been said of lawyers that as a class they are 
parasitic upon society, in that they create nothing, but 
derive their support from the crimes and quarrels of 
their fellow-men. This might be said with equal untruth 
of all the professions: the physician makes his living out 
of the ills and ailments of mankind, and the teacher from 
the folly and ignorance of mankind, and the minister 
from the sins and sorrows of mankind. But as a matter 
of fact, do not the tailor and the grocer make their living 
from the nakedness of mankind, and the emptiness of 
his stomach? Every trade or profession in our industrial 
order exists to supply some of mankind’s wants, and de- 
rives its dignity from the thoroughness with which it suc- 
ceeds in supplying those wants. 

To supply mankind with great and true ideas of the 
scope and promise of his spiritual estate is the part, not 
of a parasite, but of a servant of mankind,—a creator of 
human wealth in the best sense. That is the dignity and 
value of the minister’s profession. In the truest and 
highest sense he is a servant of mankind, champion and 
protagonist of the best there is in human nature, inter- 
preter of God to man, and revealer to man of the best 
there is in himself. . 

Such work makes great demands upon the manliness 
of him who would undertake it. It demands of him a 
tenacious faith, a boundless patience, a high order of 
courage. Most of all, it demands of him that he himself 
shall have had a glimpse of that vision which he would 
bring to others’ eyes. With such an equipment, the min- 
ister faces an opportunity of service quite unique in its 
breadth and splendor. It is the opportunity which 
awaits the Greatheart in modern life, who, dependent 
upon no one but God in his own '‘spirit, and filled with 
the joy and power of that dependence, makes himself 
indispensable to his fellow-men by his sympathy and 
trust, his helpfulness and serenity. 

The qualifications necessary to make a minister to-day 
are more numerous and exacting than ever before. Mod- 
ern life is full of perplexities ; social, moral, philosophical 
theories and problems are numberless. They clash and 
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contradict each other, and engender confusion of thought. 
To them is added the familiar tale of human error and 
suffering, the sense of guilt and the knowledge of despair 
darkening human hearts. 

He who can help men to find order in the intellectual 
confusion, and can bring to human hearts the comfort 
that shall lighten their darkness, is doing work of the 
first value. ‘To do this, the minister needs to be a faith- 
ful student, a fearless thinker, an effective preacher. He 
needs to be also, in his own humble way, something of 
a prophet; one upon whom the Lord hath laid his hand; 
unto whose own soul there has come the revelation of 
Divine Truth and Divine Will. 

The opportunity lies open to such young men, offering 
little if anything in the way of worldly ease or wealth, 
but offering that deeper ease and wealth of heart that 
comes of holy consecration, of service, of being loved 
and honored and trusted by men, and of possessing the 
mystic sense of fellowship with all God’s valiant and 
joyous servants in the past. 


The New Opportunity 
GEORGE F. PATTERSON 


Mr. Patterson has recently taken the pastorate in Con- 
cord, N.H., after a ministry of success in Peterboro, 
N.H. He was once a Methodist, and became a member 
of the Unitarian Church while serving in the Middle 
West. His preaching has a quality of insight and feeling 
that sustains. 


NEW WORLD is emerging from the eld. A new 
DN era is at hand. 


In the soul-stirring events which 
have led up through more than four years of 
carnage to this its supreme moment the Church has 
played no small part. She has responded whole-heartedly 
and rendered real service. Her pulpits, Sunday after 
Sunday, have flamed with patriotism. She has given of 
her men and of her means. I believe that the part she 
has played in the war has earned for her a part in the 
new era which shall follow the war. The ministry to-day 
calls a man to a task that has proved itself to be a man- 
size job. It calls a man to the service of an institution 
that has been tried by fire. Her call for men is for real 
men for real tasks in real life for a real purpose. The 
challenge is to the best of us for the noblest service that 
we can render. ) 

Democracy is to have her day. It remains only for 
man to prove himself worthy of his high task. To make 
him so, and to keep him so,—this is religion’s part. It 
resolves itself into a matter of standards, of ideals, of 
spirit, of character, of service, of quality, of brotherhood. 
These are’pre-eminently the things of religion, the things 
which the Church as organized religion must deal with. 
Democracy will succeed or fail as we cultivate or neglect 
them. Democracy in government is the opportunity for 
democracy in religion. Representative religion is the 
natural spiritual expression of representative govern- 
ment. ‘That religious organization which is unhampered 
by persons or practices inimical to freedom and democ- 
racy will offer immeasurable opportunity for shaping the 
life and thought of the new day. No man is too big for 
the job. The greatest must be humble before it. 

We are told that a period of tremendous theological 
readjustment must follow the war. This is undoubtedly 
true. But the Fatherhood of God has emerged un- — 
touched. Men comprehend it as never before. ‘The ~ 
Brotherhood of Mankind,—to make this possible millions 
of men gave the last full measure of devotion. It needs — 
no apology. The Leadership of Jesus,—how familiar the _ 
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cross has become, and how well we understand that only 
such as are willing to walk in its way are fit for leader- 
ship, or can have any great part in any salvation. Salva- 
tion by Character? Character is what saved our civiliza- 
tion from brute force, and must redeem it again and yet 
again. The Progress of Mankind Onward and Upward 

orever,—because we believe this we staked all upon a 
victory that guaranteed this opportunity for divine ad- 
venture. 

Ten years of my ministry were cast in ordinary times, 
if any times be ordinary. I have seen many of my friends 
and classmates attain to varying degrees of wealth and 
fame in other callings. I can claim neither, and yet | 
cannot think of one of them with whom I would will- 
ingly exchange places to-day. Riches I have not, and 
yet I possess things that money cannot buy. Fame has 
passed me by, and yet I have never failed to find appreci- 
ation and recognition commensurate with the worth of 
the things I have done. I can think of no other work 
that would have given me such a wide friendship with 
the best in life. 


Minister in Particular 
JOHN MALICK 


Mr. Malick has enjoyed a legal as well as a theological 
training. The choice of a calling has been with him a 
matter of thorough analysis. He has recently assumed 
the pastorate of the important Unitarian church in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


\X THEN ONE HAS DECIDED to increase and 
serve the thought, aspirations, and visions of 
men, one has chosen the general field in which 

the ministry lies. 
Having chosen this general field, and chosen the min- 

istry as the particular part of that field, one has still 
another choice upon his hands. One cannot be a min- 
ister in general; he must be a minister in particular. In 
general there are two choices offered. He might choose 
the ministry of the Roman Church. Here he would have 
both the what of doctrine and the how of practice de- 
fined. Or he might choose one of the many Protestant 
groups. Here, too, all is determined, set, sealed in a book 
to which he can add nothing. In both cases he must 
walk backward. There is still a third way offered. In 
this third kind of ministry, of which the Unitarian is 
one, a vocation is offered in the field of religious truth 
in which the thought content and the practice are deter- 
mined from the whole race experience just as they are 
in the field of legal or healing truth. This is our distinc- 
tion and we should make it clear. 
Having chosen the general field, and the ministry in 
that field, and the Unitarian ministry, what is one to do? 
If one wishes to manage the state, or teach, or try out 
some reform, or give relief, or do social work, or write 
books, one does not, should not choose the church, as 
one did in the old days when churchmen did all these 
things, and no one else. The work of the minister is 
twofold. He is to speak words of understanding. Men 
think, and what they think determines finally what they 
do. The minister is to hold up in his generation the best 
religious thought as determined by all human experience 
and all knowledge. Religion deals with the relation of 
man to this universe about him, his relations to its God 
and to other men. Men not only think, but also they 
feel and worship. ‘They demand not only words of 
understanding, but words of spirit also. As some men 
make a business of providing place and surroundings 


which bring men into the festive or musical mood, so 


‘ 
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the minister has for his business to make the conditions 
which bring men into the mood of worship. 

The Unitarian minister has the demand made upon 
him to lead those who would both think and worship. To 
make knowledge grow from more to more and with 
it make more reverence in us dwell ; to help the framework 
of thought be clothed upon with the beauty of holiness ; to 
keep for faith an open road and make it the road of the 
loving heart; to live in a world all law and understand 
it, and feel it as all love and adore it,—this is the two- 
fold service. To help men think truly and lead them into 
the mood of worship, this is the twofold task. 


Remuneration for the Minister 
GEORGE KENT 


Mr. Kent of New Orleans, La., was born in London. 
He graduated at Whittington College. He has been long 
weighed in the service of God and man, and has never 
been found wanting. He loves people and his church 
and he is loved in return; and so he comes to a serene 
and satisfying conclusion about his vocation. 


T NEEDS HARDLY to be said by me that with a 
minister’s salary and a minister’s happy opportunities 
to spend it, money-making has been out of the ques- 

tion. I have always had to practise thrift and plan care- 
fully, but instead of finding this necessity the crushing 
and embittering burden that popular sentiment ascribes 
to it, I have found in it no minor contribution to the 
keenest interest and happiest achievement of life. 

So, then, that having been the happy disposal of the 
mere money-making function of the ministry, I have been 
able to measure pretty thoroughly its returns in success 
and satisfaction. They have been abundant beyond all 
earning power of mine! ‘To be given the trust and 
affection of your fellow men and women; to be given a 
share in the hearts’ desires and delights, in the hearts’ 
aching and breaking of so many human lives; to be 
cheered and befriended with a steadfastness and tender- 
ness beyond your power to deserve it all,—what can life . 
offer more satisfying than this? And then the kind of 
service that is in your power to return for all this,—to be 
weaving the ties of a kindly, loyal fellowship between 
the people that you reach; to be the carrier of faith and 
understanding and brave good cheer into the homes that 
welcome you; to be a source of strength in times of 
weakness, of comfort in times of sorrow, to those about 
you. There isn’t any work in life that pays such wages! 
Not even these are the precise returns that make the 
ministry a business of life so profitable, in itself. I have 
found the definite job of the minister, the preaching and 
teaching of religion, to be, after all, the one most suc- 
cessful and satisfying thing that I have done with my 
life. The religion I have preached to my fellow-men 
and have found the strength and guidance and gladness 
of my wn life has been that of our trusting, loving, 
understanding, acting partnership in the life and work 
and spirit everywhere in us and about us. ‘That has 
meant for me, of course, with as much zest and sense of 
gain as for any farmer with his soil and seed and tools, 
the eager acquisition of everything that science and ex- 
perience have brought to light and an enthusiastic con- 
structive use of it in my religion. I have found men and 
women sufficiently responsive to this setting forth of re- 
ligion to have yielded me the sense of doing a man’s 
part in the world and of winning the full reward of it, 
and I recommend it, at least to any one ready to find in 
the career itself the main and the best success of the 
career he chooses. 
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The Pines of May. 


MAUDE BURBANK HARDING 


The pines of May you cannot recollect * 
As white December’s background of dull green. 
Their glory ever dominates the scene, 
But now, the magic of spring’s architect 
Transforms them, as for festival bedeckt! 
Gone is the hoary rime and stolid mien! 
On every bough, ‘mid buds of copper sheen, 
Rear Christmas candles, shining and erect! 
Arbutus plays at hide-and-seek beneath; 
Gay columbine may dance there, unafraid; 
There sheltered, drooping from her pale green sheath, 
The lady-slipper blushes in the shade. 
In fragrant branches, nesting birds caress, 
While to the world the pines fling gold largess! 


Literature 
A Famous Club of Great Men 


GEORGE BATCHELOR 

THE Earty YEARS OF THE SATURDAY 
Cus, 1855-1870. By Edward Waldo Em- 
erson. With illustrations. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $7.50. 

Edward Waldo Emerson, with patience 
and skill, has edited ten volumes of Emer- 
son’s Journal. He has thereby increased 
and interpreted the fame of his renowned 
father. Both through reading the Jour- 
nals and in personal intercourse he has be- 
come acquainted with many of that com- 
pany of scholars, authors, and men of af- 
fairs who drifted together in a quiet eddy 
of the life of Boston and finally assumed 
form as the Saturday Club. It was there- 
fore natural for his “hereditary friend,” 
the venerable Charles Eliot Norton, at that 
time president of the Club, to ask Edward 
Emerson to write the history of it “before 
its story became faint and before more 
legends of dubious validity gathered about 
it.’ Under protest the invitation was ac- 
cepted; but it was soon evident that no 
one man could, in a short space of time, 
collect and put together the materials for 
sketches of more than seventy eminent 
men. The editor therefore sought the help 
of competent scribes, and five men assisted 
in the work. Prof. Bliss Perry contrib- 
uted nine sketches; Mr. Moorfield Storey, 
two; Gov. McCall, one; Mr. Edward W. 
Forbes, one; and Mr. De Wolfe Howe, one. 

When the glacier of Puritan thought and 
religious sentiment began to retreat in New 
England, all along the line there was an 
outburst of literary efflorescence; and it 
is a remarkable fact, never fully accounted 
for, that Harvard College had the trick 
of turning out in abundance such men as 
shed glory on the Saturday Club. It has 
often been described as being at this time 
only a well-appointed academy, and yet, 
as Edward Emerson and Moorfield Storey, 
members of the Class of ’66, remember, five 
eminent members of the Saturday Club 
were teaching undergraduates in our time: 
Peirce, mathematics; Wyman, comparative 
anatomy; Gurney, Latin; Agassiz, natural 
history; and Lowell, Italian; with Childs 
in English literature; and Gray in botany. 
Longfellow, another honored member of 
the Club, had waxed and waned as a pro- 
fessor and now after eighteen years of ser- 
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vice made the streets of Cambridge at- 
tractive by his benignant presence. 

By some subtle principle of attraction and 
cohesion that club had drawn together 
master minds in many professions. It 
could furnish foreign consuls, ministers, 
and ambassadors like Hawthorne, Motley, 
Lowell, and Charles Francis Adams; states- 
men like Judge Hoar, Charles Sumner, 
and John A. Andrew; poets like Lowell, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, and Emer- 
son; experts in the sciences like Peirce, 
Wyman, Agassiz, and Asa Gray; and such 
a cosmopolitan philanthropist as Samuel 
Gridley Howe. But why extend the list? 
There were representatives of what was 
best in art, music, and practical business 
life, e.g., there was John Murray Forbes, 
who among other great affairs had to his 
credit the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
system of which he was president, with its 
seven thousand miles of well-laid road, con- 
necting California and the great corn coun- 
try with the markets of the world. But 
to mention these men is to leave out of the 
account others as great in their specialties 
and as influential. Richard H. Dana, the 
sailors’ counsel; Samuel Gray Ward, great 
financier ; Edwin P. Whipple, a chief among 
literary critics; C. C. Felton, wonderful 
scholar and college president; John S. 
Dwight, musical pioneer and publisher; 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, expounder of spir- 
itual secrets; Thomas Gold Appleton, wit 
and purveyor of moral good cheer; James 
T. Fields, publisher, and friend of great 
authors; and so on. The list is fascinating 
and the thirty-six portraits that adorn the 
record exceedingly attractive. 

It is a pity that this great book was not 
prepared in time for Christmas; but now 
it may well become a popular birthday gift. 
It ought to be in the hands of every stu- 
dent in our colleges and indeed of every 
young man who is looking forward to a 
career above the digging of ditches. It 
will help him to “hitch his wagon to a 
star.” 

It is a fact well worth noting that not 
one of these famous men was a drunkard, 
a libertine, or an insolvent debtor. With 
two exceptions they were home-born. They 
represented the best of two classes,—the old 
families of Boston, and the equally well- 
bred inhabitants of the rural districts of 
New England. 

The works of the authors in this Club 
would fill the shelves of a large library, 
and the books that have been written about 
them would fill another large library and 
would in a wonderful way illustrate the 
“higher life” as it flowed through the years 
of the last century in New England. 

Edward, Emerson has in his altruistic 
tasks surrendered his own profession as a 
practitioner of medicine and his study of 
art, but his reward is great, and he may 
now say “Finis coronat opus” and seek well- 
earned repose. 


The Boy’s Own Choice 


CARPENTRY AND MECHANICS For Boys. 
By A. Neely Hall. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co. $2-—The average boy is 
bored with sloyd-work in school because 
he is required to make what seem to him 
uninteresting and foolish bootjacks, bread- 
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boards, garden-sticks, and the like. Give 
a boy his own choice and he makes a boat 
or a derrick. Here is a profusely illus- 
trated book which supplies a distinct need, 
giving instructions for building miniature 
battleships, submarines, machine-guns, and 
model airplanes. In addition, there are 
suggestions for homemade camp equipment 
and working drawings for simple furni- 
ture. Mr. Hall has done a great service 
to American youth in providing this enter- 
taining and beneficial outlet for boy energy. 
Schools of occupational therapy would do 
well to use this book in their instruction 
of occupational aides for work among our. 
disabled soldiers in the reconstruction 
hospitals. 


Not Quite Like Park Street 


Sinister House. By Leland Hall. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1910. 
$1.50 net—This is so delightfully spooky a 
book that it is a pity its author did not take 
more pains to give it verisimilitude and 
plausibility. A man comes back with his 
second wife to the house where he had 
lived with his—happily deceased—first, with 
the result that the neighbors with difficulty 
rescue wife number two from being choked 
to death by the ghosts of number one and 
her wicked father. Since neither the sec- 
ond wife nor the neighbors seem to suspect 
the husband of an earlier marriage and a 
tragic life in that very house, the strain on 
the reader’s credulity is a bit heavy. But 
if no standards of congruity or plausibility 
are set up, the book has abundant “atmos- 
phere” and creepiness to give one a very 
pleasantly harrowed ante-bedtime hour. 
This is not the sort of thing that one 
has heretofore associated with Houghton 
Mifflin, and the publishers’ claim that the 
slight tale “will live in American litera- 
ture” seems to indicate new standards in 
Park Street. 


Sketching Southern Life 


Tue Dream Maker. By Helen Fitz- 
gerald Saunders. Boston: The Cornhill 
Company. $1.50 net—A very interesting 
and seemingly confidential description of 
life in the South before and after the 
Civil War, and later of life in California, 
where one of the family became, after the 
failure of life in the South, a judge and 
an active participant in the settlement of 
the country and the Spanish War. ‘The 
events of the war and the characters of the 
men who took part in it are sketched with 
great freedom and must have given offence 
to some if the originals. were always real 
personages. ‘There runs underneath all the 
reminiscences the sentiment and romance of 
Southern life with the contrasted experi- 
ences of those who fought on either side of 
the great conflict. The typical mammy 
of the old régime is a present influence 
in all the family counsels and has a place 
in the affections of the people of which 
we cold-blooded Northerners have no con- 
ception. Men appear upon the stage in 
many characters, not only as soldiers, but 
also as lawyers, speculators in real estate, 
business men, and other craftsmen, with 
women to match them and carry on the 
game of life. 
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As the Immigrant Sees It 


GEORGES S. KUKHI 


Socta, AND Rericrous Lire oF ITaLIans 
in America. By Enrico C. Sartorio. Bos- 
ton: Christopher Publishing House. 10918. 
$1 net. 

The first stage in the life of the immi- 
grant is muteness. He is receiving his 
schooling and is unprepared as yet to give 
an account of himself to those among whom 
he has come to make his home. ‘The re- 
sult is that the people become interpreters 
of him—and misrepresent him. They know 
nothing of the historical and cultural back- 
ground of the immigrant. Consequently 

their remarks on the immigrant are often 
‘ unsympathetic criticisms. A certain pro- 
fessor of sociology in one of the leading 
state universities of the West once wrote 
a book in which he told all he knew about 
the Syrians in this country. His knowl- 
edge consisted chiefly of the statement that 
the Syrians were liars. It is gratifying to 
see that this period in the history of the im- 
migrant, when he was dumb, has passed 
away. ‘The new period finds educated im- 
migrants presenting to the American pub- 
lic the favorable side. Among the writers 
of this period is the author of this little 
volume. It becomes plain that the immi- 
grant is a complex personality, a com- 
posite of many bygone civilizations. He 
carries in his head the intellectual, moral, 
political, and spiritual experiences of fa- 
mous generations. All these forces may be 
latent; cultivate them and they blossom 
into mighty powers. Illiteracy does not 
betoken simplicity. The minds of many il- 
literates are wells of information handed 
down by one generation to another. 


Mr. Sartorio undertakes in his book to’ 


explain to the American reader the psy- 
chology of the Italian immigrant. Mr. Sar- 
torio draws upon his rich and varied ex- 
perience. The book abounds with first- 
hand illustrations. Although Mr. Sartorio 
is speaking primarily for the Italians, 
whose psychology he tries to elucidate, in 
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a secondary and unintentional way he in- 
terprets the psychology of other immigrants 
who come from those regions bordering on 


the Mediterranean. Indeed, all that he says 


of the manner in which his countrymen 
were treated in the past and the way they 
should be treated applies equally well to 
other immigrants from Southern and East- 
ern Europe and the Near East. 

Some things in Mr. Sartorio’s book are 
worth special notice. The first of these 
is that it is unfair to criticise the immi- 
grant before educating him in the things 
we wish him to know. It is a poor teacher 
that mocks his students for not knowing 
what they had not been taught. Mr. Sar- 
torio cannot say too much against those 
vampires in the foreign quarters of Ameri- 
can cities who defraud and exploit the un- 
suspecting and inexperienced immigrants. 
These saloon-keepers, ward bosses, and 
traffickers with human life should not be 
able to prey upon bewildered foreigners. 

Mr. Sartorio’s definition of Americaniza- 
tion is peculiarly effective. It is not mim- 
icking or aping, nor the destruction of the 
originality of the candidate to American 
citizenship. It is “the making use of the 
best in the foreigner’s nature.” The letter 
sent to Mr. Sartorio by the Bureau of Nat- 
uralization, Washington, and which he 
quotes on page 65, is a reproach. No higher 
duties, no patriotic responsibilities, no loy- 
alty to American ideals to offer, but simply 
“good jobs.” I suggest that at every trial 
of a naturalized American ‘who has been 
guilty of treason, there should be tried 
with him those members of the Board of 
Naturalization that issued his naturaliza- 
tion papers. I recommend the chapter on 
Americanization to every American and 
to every foreigner. 

Having received my early education in 
the missionary schools of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church of Italy and having been con- 
nected with the Waldensian Church in 
Egypt, and having visited and resided for 
brief periods in Italy, I can say, from these 
little experiences, that Mr. Sartorio’s di- 
visions of the Italians, from the point of 
view of religion, into (1) devout’ Roman 
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Catholics, (2) agnostics, atheists and others 
of kindred spirits, and (3) indifferents, are — 
true to life. But I take issue with him when 
it comes to the moral estimation of the 
Roman clergy. His accusations do not 
correspond to facts as I know them. Until 
four years ago I saw hardly any Protestant 
ministers, only Roman priests. I have the 
highest respect for their moral characters 
and for their unmistakable sincerity in 
and loyalty to their faith. All persons are 
wrong who delight in spreading scandals 
about priests. 

Another point Mr. Sartorio stretches, 
namely, Roman Catholic ignorance of the 
Bible. His stories are not convincing. The 
Roman Church reads the Bible, it teaches 
the Bible, it has Biblical scholars, it trans- 
lates the Bible into the vernacular of its 
devotees, without enslaving itself to the 
text. Catholicism is not guilty of the 
dogma of verbal inspiration of Scripture, 
nor has it divided and subdivided into in- 
finitesimal sects because of different inter- 
pretation of Scripture, all of which are 
unhistoric and unscientific. It is better to 
regulate the reading of the Bible than 
place it into the hands of the ignorant who 
misinterpret it and found sects and 
churches on these misinterpretations. The 
Roman Church insists that the Scripture 
should be interpreted and not merely read. 
It is wrong where it fails to place it in the 
hands of its followers, with commen- 
taries. But orthodox Protestantism in its 
bibliomania will never invade the ranks of 
the Catholics. 

Mr. Sartorio’s prophecy that the Italians 
will never be converted en bloc to Protes- 
tantism is wise. The Catholic world will 
never be Protestant, but will be a “Re- 
formed Catholicism.” Why, it may be 
asked, should Catholics leave Catholicism 
with all its magnificence and grandeur and 
universality, for a religion which is doc- 
trinally like Catholicism except much nar- 
rower, and barren emotionally and artisti- 
cally? A Catholic dissatisfied with his re- 
ligion should either have no religion at all 
or should belong to a liberal and free 
church, : 
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Che Dome 
The Star Party 


ESTELLE M. HURLL 


When mother says the last good-night 
(After the stories, prayers, and kisses), 
She snaps off the electric light, 
And as she goes she never misses 
Pushing the window-shades up high, 
So I can look from where I lie © 
Into the dark gray evening sky. 


And then the stars come out to play— 

First one or two before the others, 
Then, quicker than it takes to say, 

Some little sisters with their brothers. 
Troops of them follow, thick and fast, 
Until the number is so vast 
I give up counting them at last. 


Their dancing is a pretty sight, 

The little stars are all on tiptoe 
Twinkling away with all their might; 

I love to see them jump and skip so. 
They always play a merry game 
Like hide-and-seek. That’s not the name, 
Of course, but still it seems the same. 


I never know how late they stay; 

*Tis nice they do not have to hurry, 
Because they sleep all through the day 
And in the evening needn’t worry. 
But while the fun is at its height 
My eyes keep shutting up so tight 
I have to bid them all good-night. 


Kitty’s Wandering Jew 
ETHEL BOWEN WHITE 


Kitty lived in the city, but she always 
kept the centre of the dining-room table 
provided with some pretty green growing 
thing. Sometimes she would plant grape- 
fruit seeds and let their shiny growing green 
leaves decorate the table; sometimes she 
would dig princess pine in the woods on 
her Sunday walk with father. Here and 
there she would tuck a bright red berry. 
These. failing, she always kept on hand 
some pots of Wandering Jew. 

Kitty liked to break off the long trail- 
ing ends of her potted Wandering Jews 
and put them in a glass of water and watch 
their roots grow; then in time she would 
plant these new sprouts in another pot of 
earth, and there before her eyes would 
be another full-fledged Wandering Jew. 

Often the family laughed at their little 
city gardener, but if they were tired, noth- 
ing cheered them more than did Kitty’s 
bright growing greens. 

When summer came and the family were 
leaving the hot, dusty city for their sum- 
mer vacation, Kitty suddenly thought of 
her green centre-pieces. She told Matilda 
Jane when she locked the kitchen door to 
be sure to carry them all to her friend, Dr. 
Benny, to water and to take care of till 
they returned. 

Now Matilda Jane always did as she was 
told, but when she cast an eye on a certain 
sad-looking Wandering Jew, she de- 
clared :— 

“Tt ain’t right or decent to carry such 
to Dr. Benny! It do look that thin and 
spindly.” 

So she carried all the plants but that one 
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across the street, and Dr. Benny prom- 
ised they should have water every day. 

As Matilda Jane was locking the door 
she again spied the weary-looking Wan- 
dering Jew. 

“Well, an’ I s’pose it ain’t decent to leave 
the growin’s of Miss Kitty to die like that! 
T’ll take it home instid to wither in me 
own hot kitchen.” 

So saying, she tucked the forlorn pot 
under her faded cape. She was ashamed 
of being seen with such a scarecrow plant. 

When autumn came, Kitty and her fam- 
ily returned to the city. Every one had 
so much to do that no one remarked the 
absence of the poor Wandering Jew. 

Kitty had to work especially hard at 
school. Fruit was high and grape-fruit 
seeds were few. The family began to 
wonder at Kitty’s centre-pieces. They did 
look rather moth-eaten, even Kitty said 
to herself. The leaves appeared to be get- 
ting smaller and smaller, and the vines 
weaker and weaker. 

At last one day toward spring Kitty 
decided to give up table-greens altogether. 
That noon the family found a basket of 
rosy apples as their table decoration. 

Father said, “That looks more 
living.” 

Brother said, “I like this centre-piece, 
*cause you can eat it up before it goes 
to seed.” 

Kitty didn’t mind their jokes in the least 
—she was glad they had something to laugh 
about, but she gazed sadly at the sick- 
looking plants which she had carried away 
quietly to her own room. As the weeks 
went by they grew worse rather than 
better. 

Then, on the day before Easter, an un- 
expected visitor came. The doorbell rang, 
and there stood the little cousin of Ma- 
tilda Jane. And what do you think? In 
her hand was the greenest, gladdest, shin- 
iest-leaved Wandering Jew you ever saw! 

“Here, Miss Kitty, here’s your Wander- 
ing Jew come home again,’ laughed Ma- 
tilda Jane’s cousin. 

“What do. you mean?” exclaimed Kitty, 
who was almost beyond words. 

Matilda Jane’s cousin told all about the 
poor dried-up plant and how she had taken 
it away from Matilda Jane’s kitchen to 
her own home, and how she had nursed it 
back to life. 

“But it looks wonderful! What’s the 
matter with those I gave to Dr. Benny? I 
don’t understand.” 

Matilda Jane’s cousin screwed her eyes 
up very small as she answered: “Water is 
good, so’s sun, but we’ve all got to have 
something more than that to live on! What 
this Wandering Jew of yours wanted was 
some good fresh new earth to show you 
he wasn’t dead at all. An’ to-morrow bein’ 
Easter, I thought maybe you'd like to cheer 
up the dinner;table a bit!” 

Kitty took the pot and carefully placed 
it on the floor. She grasped the little hands 
of Matilda Jane’s cousin as she whispered: 
“You were just beautiful to give that poor 
old Wandering Jew a chance to live again. 
It may be too late, but I’ll see what fresh 
earth will do for the thin, tired-out things 
in my own room.” 

The cousin of Matilda Jane could not 
tarry. As she went down the street, her 
pigtails wagging, she said to herself, “We're 


like 
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all going to live again! Why shouldn’t I 
give that poor little Wandering Jew his 
chance? I don’t see anything so very 
beautiful about me!” 


Daily Readings in the Dome 
Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 
When Sorrow Comes 


Listening for the murmured blessing 
Sorrow always brings. 


—Adelaide A. Procter. 


—And I know 
That when God gives to us the clearest 
sight, 
He does not touch our eyes with love, but 
sorrow. 
—John Boyle O'Reilly. 
Sunday 
Thus saith the Lord. ...I have heard 


thy prayer, I have seen thy tears: behold, I 
will heal thee—z2 Kings xx. 5. 


Monday 
In all their affliction he was afflicted, and 
the angel of his presence saved them: in 
his love and his pity he redeemed them.— 
Isa. xiii. 9. 
Sorrow AND I 

Have I known sorrow? 

Yea, sorrow hath been my guest, 

Hath walked beside me in the morn, 

The noon-tide, and the quiet eve, 

And often lingered in my dreams, 

Till her pale face familiar seems. 


Do I hate sorrow? 

Nay, sorrow hath brought me strength 
And calmness ; and silent walking 

In the shadow of her sombre robes, 
With trust in Him, who guides aright, 
Hath led me into glorious light. 


—Eliza M. H. Abbott. 


Tuesday 


Behold, I have refined thee, but not with 
silver; I have chosen thee in the furnace of 
affliction —Isa. alviii. ro. 


We, too, like our great leader, must be 
made perfect through suffering; but the 
struggle by night will bring the calmness of 
the morning; the hours of exceeding sor- 
row will prepare the day of godlike 
strength; the prayer for deliverance calls 
down the power of endurance. And while 
to the reluctant their cross is too heavy to 
be borne, it grows light to the heart of 
willing trust—James Martineau. 


Be patient, suffering soul! I hear thy cry. 
The trial fires may glow, but I am nigh... . 
Fear not, for I am near, thy help to be; 
Greater than all thy pain, My love for thee. 
4 —H.W.C. 
Wednesday 


For now we see through a glass, darkly; 
but then face to face; now I know in part; 
but then shall I know even as also I am 
known.—1z Cor. xiii. 12. 


What I do thou knowest not now; but 
thou shalt know hereafter—John iii. 7. 


Grief and joy are one to God, who beholds 
to-morrow: 

We shall see it with his eyes when the Way 
is trod— : 

We shall understand the scheme of this lif. 
of sorrow; f 
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Every voice that now complains yet this 
truth shall tell, A 
“He who doeth all things, doeth all things 


well.” 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Thursday 


I will not leave you comfortless: I will 
come to youu—John xiv. 18. 


Perfect through sufferings—Heb. ii. Io. 


Unless the Lord had been my help, my 
soul had almost dwelt in silence —Ps. xciv. 


17. 


Whenever in some bitter grief we find 
All unaware, a deep mysterious sense 
Of hidden comfort come, we know not 


whence; 

When suddenly we see, where we were 
blind; 

Where we had struggled, are content, re- 
signed ; 


Are strong where we were weak— 
And no more strive or seek— 


Then we may know that from the far, glad 
skies, 
To note our need, the watchful God has 
bent, 
And: for our instant help has called and 
sent 
Of all our loving angels the most wise 
And tender one, to point to us where lies 
The path that will be best— 
The path of peace and rest. 
—Selected. 


Nothing to live for? Soul, that cannot be, 

Though when hearts break, the world seems 
emptiness ; 

But unto thee I bring in thy distress 

A message, born of love and sympathy, 

And it may prove, O soul, the golden key 

To all things beautiful and good, and bless 

Thy life which looks to thee so comfortless ! 

This is the word: “Some one hath need of 


thee.” 
—Emma C. Dowd. 


Friday 


Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he 
shall sustain thee.—Ps. lv. 22. 


The happiest, sweetest, tenderest homes 
are not those where there has been no sor- 
row, but those which have been overshad- 
owed with grief, and where Christ’s com- 
fort was accepted. The very memory of 
the sorrow is a gentle benediction that 
broods ever over the household, like the 
silence that comes after prayer. There is a 
blessing sent from God in every burden of 
sorrow.—J. R. Miller. 


Saturday 


As one whom his mother comforteth, so 
will I comfort you—Isa. lrvi. 13. 


Were it not for friendship and love, 
there would be little sorrow; and were it 
not for sorrow, there would be less love. 
Were it not for pain, there would be less 
joy and sympathy, for light makes the 
shadows possible and the shadows reveal 
the light. The passing of a true and noble 
life brings grief, but no other experience 
makes the good life so precious or the im- 
mortal hope so strong—Christopher R. 
Eliot. 
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Comrort 


I could not comfort you a year ago, 
But God since then has let me under- 
stand; 
Now, when I see your tears so often flow 
I do not speak, I only take your hand, 
And then you know 
le ae have walked thro’ Sorrow’s weary 
and. 


I could not comfort you altho’ I tried, 
Until we met in silence yesterday ; 
The curtains of my soul were thrown aside, 
You knew, you guess’d, all that I long’d 
to say. 
I could not hide 
The remnants of my own grief quite 
away. 


I heard you weep, and, as the darkness fell, 
It touch’d the strings of my own heart 
with pain, 
I could not speak, because I knew so well 
The thoughts that stirr’d within your soul 
again. 
Time cannot quell 
The yearning for an absent one in vain. 


God gives me power to comfort you at last, 

To calm the bitterness of your despair; 
So let your burden now on me be cast, 

For all you feel to-night my heart can 

share. 
My grief is past 
In the new joy of having yours to bear! 
—Marjorie Crosbie. 


Reading Aloud 


Issued to Tue Recister by the United States Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D.C., and the National 
Kindergarten Association, New York. 


HAMLIN GARLAND 


The value of reading aloud to a child 
cannot be overstated. In the first place, 
it establishes a delightful comradeship be- 
tween parent and child. It builds a lasting 
foundation of common interest and mutual 
understanding. The child associates with 
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the face and the voice of his sire much of 


|the dignity and poetry of the book he has 


heard read. He infers that his father has 
something of the quality of the author, and 
he carries with him a grateful memory of 
the busy man who laid aside his large af- 
fairs in order to give pleasure to a small 
boy. 

A father’s voice can vitalize the printed 
page to his son even before the son can 
comprehend the written words. I com- 
menced reading aloud to my daughters 
before they could understand the spoken 
words, for the reason that the very music 
of the ballad or the drift of the story en- 
thralled them. It was good to see them 
strive to comprehend. It developed their 
imagination. They are growing toward 
womanhood now and they are able to tell 
me that they remember those nights when 
I read to them, with an emotion which they 
find it hard fittingly to express. I gave 
them both, in this way, a feeling for glori- 
ous verse, and a love for choice words 
which has been of the highest value to them 
up to this time, and which will increase in 
value as the years pass. 

The father should remember that his 
child’s mind is like a phonographic cylin- 
der of most tenacious adhesiveness, and 
in this understanding he should exercise 
the greatest care in choosing the impres- 
sions which he is about to lay upon it. The 
younger the child, the more lasting the 
record. To prove this the father has but 
to recall his own boyhood and the words 
which caused indelible scars or laid equally 
indelibly beautiful pictures upon his own 
mind. 

My father did not read to me, but he 
told me stories, and these stories were of 
the greatest value to me in my fictional 
work in after life. I am grateful for all 
his tales, and it is a special source of sat- 
isfaction to me that I have no recollection 
of ever hearing from his lips an unworthy 
or ribald jest. 
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New York News Letter 


M. A. B. 


The Presbyterians from the eastern part 
of this country held a meeting in New 
York on February 27 and 28. This started 
the Victory Fund campaign through which 
$40,000,000 will be raised. The entire sum 
is to be subscribed during a three-hour 
canvass, on the afternoon of Sunday, 
March 23. At the meetings in the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, the subjects 
will deal with the modern problems of the 
Church. Here are some of the themes: 
“The Church and the New Era,” “The 
Community Movement and the Church’s 
Place in it,’ “The Protestant Church and 
the Present Hour,” “Women, the Church 
and the Community.” Prominent men 
have been released from their churches 
for sixty days, and will have charge of 
six local presbyteries. There are about 
three hundred presbyteries, in which there 
are nearly ten thousand churches. The 
entire amount to be raised has already been 
apportioned among the churches of the 
country. : 

Most of our churches at this time are 
doing the same things,—Red Cross, Al- 
liance meetings, clubs for young people, 
social work, regular Sunday services, and 
in two of the Manhattan churches an 
evening forum. 


At Lenox Avenue Dr. Wright has had 
as sermon topics: “The New Revelation 
in Religion,” “The Poetry of. the War,” 
“The Evolution of the Earth and its In- 
habitants,” and “The Last Word of Schol- 
arship in Religion.” Among the forum 
speakers we find Dr. Sullivan, on “Our 
Changing Policy in Immigration.” Mr. 
Henry Moskowitz was most interesting in 
his talk on “The New Internationalism.” 

The annual guest day of the Messiah 
Alliance was somewhat of a change from 
the custom, as it was a special meeting, 
held in the afternoon. ‘There were about 
one hundred and twenty persons present. 
The president, Mrs. J. H. Ambrose, had 
arranged an interesting programme. Mrs. 
Southworth, wife of President Franklin C. 
Southworth of the Meadville Theological 
School, told of the origin of the Unitarian 
church there, how Mr. Huidekoper worked 
quietly and slowly, but finally what he had 
longed for came to be the beautiful build- 
ing known as the Meadville Unitarian 
Church. Then came the Theological 
School, which has had to contend against 
the narrowness still prevalent in that part 
of Pennsylvania. Three of the Brooklyn 
ministers—Rev. John H. Lathrop, Rev. 
Charles H. Lyttle, and Rev. Nelson J. 
Springer—are graduates of this School. 

Mrs. Valentine Schuyler, who has been 
doing reconstruction work in France with 
Miss Morgan, made her hearers realize 
how much there is to do, and how best to 
help. Materials to work with—seeds, gar- 
den tools—are much needed. ‘These guest 
days are most enjoyable, and help much in 
the good-fellowship of the churches of 
New York and vicinity. The Messiah 
Forum had as speaker in February Mrs. 
Bertha Papazian, the only American offi- 
cially connected with the Armenian Na- 
tional Union of America, her topic being 
“Armenia, America, and World Peace.” 


* 
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At All Souls, Dr. Sullivan has been giv- 
ing a series of what he calls “sermons for 
seekers.” These are the particular topics: 
“Why Religion at all?” “Can Religion 


grow with our Growing Life?” “Do we 
dare bind a Religion of Liberty?” “What 
is Immortal in Christianity?’ These ser- 


mons are being published and can be had 
free for the asking, and a wide distribu- 
tion is urged. ‘The soldiers’ and sailors’ 
hour on Friday afternoon is a happy event 
in the parish week. One day recently 
many wounded men who had only been 
back a day or two came, and they told of 
their experiences at Verdun, the Argonne 
Forest, and other battlefields. Red Cross 
reports two hundred and eighty-nine fin- 
ished articles since November. Fifty-two 
Christmas boxes were also sent out. Among 
the members of the board of trustees of 
this church are men prominent in the city, 
e.g., Charles H. Strong, Alexander Hemp- 
hill, George F. Baker, Warren Delano, and 
others. The paper Faith and Freedom, is- 
sued by All Souls Church, says: “We set 
forth the principles represented by this 
church of a free Christianity. It holds to 
no unchangeable creed-system formulated 
by any man whatsoever. We hold to the 
divineness resident in the soul of man. 
Our minds are made for truth, the truth 
that is God. We are to work for man- 
kind, by justice to.them, by love for them, 
by teaching them what truth we have, and 
by learning from them the truth they have 
for us. This church strives to impress upon 
men that their lives are not an accident, a 
bubble, or a folly, but that they are bound 
to the soul of the universe by spiritual 
law and by filial connection. To those who 
feel that religion is too profound and too 
precious a thing to dismiss, who are won 
by the strength and clean beauty of the 
Christ, yet cannot with honor submit their 
intelligence to complicated creeds, the 
church of All Souls offers its word and its 
welcome.” 

One of the results of the Laymen’s Con- 
vention at Springfield has been the awaken- 
ing of the men in and around New York to 
the fact that the Unitarian Church stands 
for something worth while, and that they 
can help. ‘Ten societies were represented 
at the first meeting held at the Aldine 
Club, February 8. Dr. Sullivan, who was 
to have been the speaker, was not able to 
be present. Rev. Frank A. Gilmore took 
his place, and aroused much enthusiasm. 
Among those present were members of the 
old Unitarian Club of New York, and the 
suggestion was made that it be reorganized 
as a Men’s Club and become, as it were, 
a branch of the new Laymen’s League. The 
next meeting will be at the Lawyers’ Club, 
with Mr. Milton T. Garvin of Lancaster 
and the editor of T'# Recistrr, Rev. Dr. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach, as speakers. Feb- 
ruary 25 there was a meeting of a special 
committee at the Unitarian Headquarters, 
104 East 20th Street, to consider the 
future of the Middle States Conference. 
The spring meeting will probably be held 
in Rochester. 


Your correspondent went recently to 


one of the largest of the Brooklyn Con- 
gregational churches, and heard a most elo- 
quent and inspiring sermon given before 
a congregation half filling the church. Is 
this true everywhere? . 
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At the First Church during Mr. Lath- 
rop’s absence as Billings Lecturer on the 
Pacific Coast, Rev. Roger S. Forbes, son of 
a former minister of this church, Rev. John 
P. Forbes, and Rev. Ambrose W. Vernon, 
who has lately come from the Congrega- 
tional denomination, -have filled the pulpit. 
The New York League will hold the sec- 
ond meeting of the season in this church. 
Generally this is one of the largest gather- 
ings of League women, and it is to be 
hoped that Rev. Dr. Dieffenbach, who is 
to be the speaker of the day, and who 
will tell of “Making and Circulating Tur 
REeEcIstER,” will find a large audiénce to 
greet him. The treasurer of the Samaritan 
Alliance reports a very satisfactory re- 
sponse to the plan adopted this year, of 
asking for money contributions instead of 
having a fair. Over $1,200 has already 
been raised. 


At Willow Place, on February 16, Rabbi 
Lyons took Mr. Howlett’s place for the 
evening service. A unique and interesting 
occasion here was the dedication of the 
flags on February 23. Much interest has 
been developed in the choir, the boys and 
girls being very faithful in rehearsals and 
services. From their own savings the boys 
have bought a Red Cross flag, and the 
whole choir contributed toward the pur- 
chase of the national flag for “our Chapel.” 


The Second Church, Rey. Charles H. 
Lyttle, reports at its annual meeting, “All 
bills paid, and a surplus to begin the new 
year.” This meeting was preceded by a 
dinner which brought the church family 
together for a social hour, and later to 
learn what had been accomplished during 
the past year. Wounded soldiers quar- 
tered at St. Peter’s Hospital have been in- 
vited to make use of the pleasant basement 
of this church, and magazines, games, 
books, have been provided. 

Talking with the Third Church people, 
one learns there is much social activity. 
Rev. Mr. Kyle evidently believes in having 
people “get together.” The Sunday-school 
under Mrs. Kyle’s leadership is progress- 
ing finely. 


At Flushing the Alliance branch held one 
of its regular meetings in the evening, 
that the men of the parish might learn 
something of the work of The Alliance out- 
side their particular church, and what it 
meant to be a branch of the larger organ- 
ization, The Alliance. The fair, which is 
always a most enjoyable social time as well 
as a means to raise money, will be held in 
the spring. Sister branches can help make 
it a success, 


At Staten Island they have had a “Vic- 
tory dinner,” one hundred people being 
present. Mr. Edwin Markham read a poem 
written for the occasion, and Dr. Sullivan, 
Mr. Wheeler of Current Opinion, and Dr. 
George C. Cressey also made interesting 
addresses. The Curtis Club is having in- 


formal talks on “Reconstruction” and will — 


have its annual dinner in April. The Al- 


liance has held pleasant meetings with — 


good attendance. Mrs. Markham has 
spoken on “Women Poets,” Mrs. Paulin 


on France, and in March, Mr. W. Frank 
Purdy comes with his lecture on “Art and 
HY Aae tes 


Democracy.” 


a | 
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A Recent Visitor to Rheims 


The soul of the Cathedral seems now dead, 
and again proudly resurgent 


ALICE MARION HOLMES 


In a letter to her brother Hector M. Holmes 


Well, Saturday I spent at Rheims, and 
it is a day,—one of those days in one’s life 
never to be forgotten, for it only completed 
the vividness of the war which had for 
me been tremendously vivid, of course. I 
got up at 5.15, and Mr. de la Renaudie 
insisted upon getting up to get my break- 
fast, though I did not want him to. I left 
at 6.30 and met the crowd, including Mar- 
garet Bourne, at the Gare de l’Est. The 
one train to Rheims is packed full always. 
Some of us found seats, some stood (we 
were eight). I stood, for I preferred to 
see all I could. 

Our first stop was Chateau-Thierry, but 
we did not leave the train. However, the 
holes in the station roof and ruined build- 
ings were apparent, but one was moved 
deeply, for there our boys came into ac- 
tion and with the French drove the Ger- 
mans back, beginning that wonderful coun- 
ter-attack. Next, Epernay, the place for 
which the Germans made their next drive, 
which would have given them Rheims 
and a better chance for Paris, and the 
holding of the French under Gourand here 
gave Foch his chance to make his coun- 
ter-attack. Then just before 12 we drew 
into Rheims, entering the first city we 
had seen completely destroyed by the Ger- 
mans, wantonly destroyed, for at the last, 
you must remember, the Germans bom- 
barded ten to fourteen days, night and 
day without intervals, taking the city 
quarter by quarter, house by house, 
destroying everything until in that great, 
lovely, rich city there is not one house un- 
touched. Soon, one sees where the facade 
is intact, but inside nothing is left but a 
heap of dust and stone. Roger Miusnier, 
a nephew of Mr. de la R., was in Rheims 
during the last eighteen months when no 
civilian remained, living in cellars and dug- 
outs, always wearing a gas-mask, as the 
city was drenched with gas. We walked 
through streets, the principal ones, now 
cleared by German prisoners, where were 
only heaps and heaps of stone and roofs 
and dust. Side streets were impassable, 
and every street in Rheims was Hee that 
at first. 

First we had luncheon where eat the 
civilians (three thousand) who have come 
back and many of whom cannot work yet. 
They come to the big cellar in a public 
building where the “civils” have eaten for 
four years, up to the final evacuation. We 
then went to the Cathedral. I got two 
impressions, First, I gazed at it from the 
front. It stood there like a dead thing, a 
mere skeleton, a framework with the life 
and soul gone. Then it seemed to change, 
and I saw that marvellous structure rear 
its head, proud and magnificent as before, 
only torn and bleeding, yet standing there 
in absolute defiance of those hordes who 


a tried to raze it, saying, “No; in spite of 


you, I ‘remain, torn and bleeding, but 
Bh ita ie with my Nee left to face 


w 
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to try and rob the world of one of its most 
beautiful monuments, a monument of art 
and history.’ Then that passed and it 
seemed again to be dead and the soul 
gone, 

We went inside. All of the carved wood- 
work has been burned away, but the lovely 
nave, as far as the high altar, is still beau- 
tiful, for the pillars and their wonderful 
carving at the top remain intact. Near 
the high altar the nave is roped off, for 
vaults are broken and the roof is grad- 
ually falling. The bishop’s seats and choir 
stalls are burned and destroyed, for the 
huge 380 mm. shells came in from the back. 
Where was the high altar is a huge heap 
of stones, fallen from the roof. The sight 
of the huge holes pierces one’s heart. 
Strange to say, the blue canopy with gold 
fleur-de-lis, under which stood Joan d’Arc 
during Charles’s coronation, is intact, 
though it is by the high altar just where 
the shells came. All the old glass has been 
taken out and saved, and the windows are 
like eyes without sight. They were afraid 
that the shelling would ruin completely 
and cause the wonderful apse to fall, but 
some engineers, simple poilus, offered to 
go up and build walls about to strengthen 
and protect this part. They built it in the 
midst of the bombardment, knowing they 
could be seen. The thing that inspired 
them was their love for that marvellous 
monument of art that stood for so much 
in the history and the soul of France and 
the French. Could anything be more 
touching? How these people adore their 
country, its history and its monuments! 
We went all around the Cathedral. The 
facade is not bad, as the back was toward 
the Germans. When we got around to the 
apse and the delicately carved flying but- 
tresses, then the gaping holes and ruins 
were too terrible. 

We went three kilometres out of the 
town over the shell-torn holes and where 
the trees were shattered by shells, to the 
trenches. Beyond the French trenches the 
road rises and hills surround the plain, 
and as far as the eye could see, the white 
lines of the chalky Champagne soil-marked 
trenches. In front of the French trenches 
still remained the network of barbed wire. 


We waded through the trenches and 
boyaus ankle deep in white mud, saw 
grenade outposts and telephone posts, 


with rooms and beds where the French 
lived for four long years. What a horror! 
Boxes of grenades, not to be touched of 
course, casques, etc. remain scattered 
everywhere, and everywhere cartridges and 
shell-cases. 

On our way back we went into a real 
dugout, used for all those eighteen months 
by the officers of the Etat Major. We 
went down flights and flights of rude steps 
with wires by which they had been lighted. 
Halfway down we turned into small cham- 
bers with wooden floors and sides. In one 
of them was a bed, mattress, shelf with 
things, drinking glass. Down again to 
outer rooms, one opening out of another. 


‘At one point another staircase went out 


to a watching-post, deeper rooms opened 
off to right and left——some with bunks 
like a steamer, one above another, some 
with beds. And here these officers had 
lived for months. What a life! I can- 
not conceive of it, even now. 


‘ 


.lay there. 
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We left at 4, arriving in Paris at 9. 
There we were back in civilization of 
bright lights, and yet so near ruin and 
utter desolation. I shivered with the horror 
of all I had seen. On the way we passed 
a large cemetery with rows and rows of 
white crosses; just a bit of the big sacrifice 
All along were little villages 
snuggled under the hills, now heaps of 
ruins, for they came in the track of those 
relentless batteries. Of course, across the 
Marne, bridges were wrecked. 

It was all very wonderful but very sad 
and difficult to describe, for a trip like 
that means only impressions and emotions, 
and these, you know, cannot be described. 


Religion for Children at Home 


One of the recent ventures of the De- 
partment of Religious Education in the ex- 
tension of its work was the parents’ meet- 
ing held in Channing Hall on February 25. 
An audience which taxed the seating ca- 
pacity of the room assembled for the pro- 
gramme, which was planned and carried 
out by the Committee on Religion in the 
Home. Rey. Charles T. Billings, chairman 
of the Committee, presided. 

The addresses took up three opportuni- 
ties for religious impressions and training 
in the home. Dr. William I. Lawrance 
spoke of the opportunity afforded when 
the family is assembled at mealtime. He 
called attention to brief readings, prayers, 
and symbolic acts which may be used at the 
opening or close of the meal, and named a 
list of books from which material for such 
services may be secured. ‘The books re- 
ferred to by the speakers were assembled 
on a table, shown when mentioned, and 
left for examination after the meeting 
was over. Those found in the Circulating 
Library could be taken out for examination 
or use, and, as the librarian was present, 
many availed themselves of this privilege. 

Mrs. M. Louise C. Hastings spoke of her 
own use of bedtime talks and prayers for 
children. She gave a series of little plans 
for a month, two days in each week, which 
included memorizing Bible quotations, a 
picture hour, short ethical stories, hymns, 
verses to overcome fear, short poems, story 
period, questions and answers. Many 
stories, hymns, and verses were mentioned, 
and she gave a short list of books which 
every “mother’s book-shelf” should contain. 

The topic of Sunday afternoons was 
treated by Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot, who 
pointed out the modern conditions with 
which family life has to contend, and 
wisely made her suggestions relate to young 
people in the early teens. She, like the 
other speakers, drew from her own rich 
experience in dealing with children and 
young people. It was this feature which 
made the address of such real value to 
the parents and teachers who were present. 

The discussion brought out interesting 
points in the psychology of child life and 
the efforts of parents to make religion a 
natural and joyous experience to their 
children. The talk went on over the tea- 
cups. The Department and the Committee 
are much indebted to the members of the 
Home Department of the Church of the 
Disciples, 
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Foreign Notes 


Urging the release of Bishop Ferencz and 
the maintenance of religious freedom 


Cc. W. W. 


Reports concerning the Hungarian Uni- 
tarian fellow-believers continue to differ, 
and are vague at best. A revolution seems 
to have been set on foot in Roumania by 
Socialist emissaries from Russia. The 
Queen has fled the country. The King 
was reported wounded, though this has 
since been denied. A proposal has been 
made for a delimitation of the Magyar 
from the Roumanian population of Tran- 
sylvania, which if feasible would suggest 
a way out of the present dilemma. Mean- 
while, Roumanian troops have occupied 
Kolozsvar and the Unitarian bishop is in 
prison. The council of the five powers at 
Paris is discussing the issues involved. 
More than one thousand Reformed (Cal- 
vinistic) churches, twelve upper and six 
hundred primary schools would be threat- 
ened; the Lutherans would lose all their 
colleges and many churches. A meeting 
of the Unitarian ministerial fellowship was 
recently held in London, at Essex Hall, to 
urge the release of Bishop Joseph Ferencz 
and the maintenance of the religious rights 
and liberties of the Protestants of Eastern 
Hungary. Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter pre- 
sided, and Rev. C. J. Street introduced 
the subject. 


HELPED AND SURVIVED 


It will be pleasant news to the many 
friends of Rev. James Hocart of Brussels, 
formerly minister of the Liberal Congre- 
gation in that city, that, despite advanced 
years and frail health, he has survived the 
terrible disasters which have come upon his 
country during the past four years, and 
has been able to do not a little work for 
the afflicted people around him in conjunc- 
tion with his successor in the liberal pul- 
pit of Brussels, M. Teissonniere. : 


Pastor oF INDEPENDENT CHURCH IN 
GERMANY 


' 


Rev. Gertrude Von Petzold, a talented 
woman preacher, at one time settled over 
an Iowa Unitarian parish, and later pastor 
of a Unitarian church in Birmingham, Eng- 
land, was exiled at the beginning of the 
World War because of her German name 
and ancestry. She shortly afterward be- 
came assistant pastor of the American 
Church in Berlin. It is announced that 
she is now the minister of the Free Re- 
ligious Society of Koenigsberg, East Prus- 
sia. This congregation, founded by the 
labors and sufferings of Dr. Rupp, is one 
of the few remaining independent socie- 
ties in Germany which sprang into existence 
at the time of the Revolution of 1848. The 
others, abandoning the Theistic basis for 
an arid agnostic and socialistic propaganda, 
have mostly gone out of existence. ‘The 
Koenigsberg congregation, consisting of 
people inspired by the memory of their 
founder, preserving their congregational 
independence against the state authorities, 
and, above all, clinging to the spiritual 
trusts of a Theistic faith, has survived 
even the wreckage of the World War. 
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SALVATION BY CHARACTER? 

A lively discussion is going on in the 
columns of The Inquirer (Unitarian), Lon- 
don, on the adequacy of the widely ac- 
cepted statement of faith first formulated 
by Dr. James Freeman Clarke, especially 
its declaration, “I believe in Salvation by 
Character.” This last affirmation is held 
by E. Capleton, Dr. L. P. Jacks, and others, 
as an inadequate and misleading statement. 
Various substitutes are suggested for it. 
Other contributors defend this “ethical 
basis,” but seek to give it a more under- 
standable interpretation. 


DRINK AND DIVIDENDS 


A published statement in England shows 
that whereas before the war in 1913 the 
cases of drunkenness tried before the police 
courts numbered 188,000, there were in 
1917 only 46,000 such cases. The reduc- 
tion of hours of sale, provision of non- 
alcoholic refreshment and food in certain 
“controlled” areas, and the absence of a 
great number of men in the forces account 
for much of this diminution. Yet the total 
of dividends on the shares of some fifty 
brewing concerns went up from 270 in 1913 
to 620 in 1917, and their reserves increased 
by no less than 1,673,000 pounds sterling. 
They none the less claim compensation for 
every brewery or drinking-shop that is 
closed. 


Y. P. R. U.. Endowment Fund 


The money received for the Y. P. R. U. 
Endowment Fund will be safely invested 
by the Board of Trustees. The interest 
only will be used for the missionary work 
among the young people of the liberal 
churches. Contributions may be sent to 
Mr. Sanford Bates, 1o Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., one of the board of trustees, or 
to Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie, Drew Road, 
Belmont, Mass., treasurer of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. Liberty Bonds 
will be welcomed. 
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To Keep it Holy 


Mrs. Stephen Yerkes MacNair, president 
of the Woman’s National Sabbath Alliance, 
Room 515, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
writes to THE REGISTER :— 


Many Christians are feeling that there 
should be more outspoken indignation ex- 
pressed in regard to the evils which beset 
the Lord’s Day. The Woman’s National 
Sabbath Alliance, now in its Silver Jubilee 
Year, more than ever desires to sound forth 
a trumpet call of warning, and to present 
opportunity of co-operation. We all surely 
realize the need of speaking to the young 
people in the Sunday-schools regarding this 
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very important subject. Its field secretary, 
Mrs. Robert B. Hull, will be pleased to 
make engagements to address Sunday- 
schools or any society connected with the 
church. Packages of literature for ten cents 
can be obtained for use in special meetings, 
upon Sabbath observance. Apply, Room 
515, 156 Fifth Avenue. 


Chroughout the Church 


Announcements 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., on Monday, March to, at eleven 
o'clock. Rev. Daniel M. Wilson of Dover, 
Mass., will preside. Rev. H. A. Pease of 
Fitchburg will speak on the question, “Has 
Democracy Made Good?” ‘The public is 
invited to the discussion. 


Meetings and Conferences 


New Encrianp Assocraté ALLIANCE.—The 
midwinter meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance was held in the meeting- 
house of the Second Unitarian Society, 
Brookline, Mass., Thursday, February 20. 
After a cordial welcome from Mrs. William 
M. Tay, president of the branch Alliance 
of the church, Rey. Albert C. Dieffenbach, 
D.D., editor of Tur Curist1An REGISTER, 
was introduced. Dr. Dieffenbach chose 
two subjects of great interest to his hearers 
for his address—TuEe CuristrAN REGISTER 
and The Unitarian Laymen’s League. He 
advised all not already subscribers to Tur 
REGISTER to become so at once, that they 
should no longer lose the good things in 
that paper. He then told of the meeting 
at Springfield at which the Laymen’s 
League was organized, of the mission and 
ideals of the League, of the opportunities 
opening before it in these special times, and 
of its hope and promise of service to the 
denomination. Following Dr. Dieffenbach’s 
stirring words Mrs. ‘Taglialatela sang 
two selections with great pleasure to the 
audience. Mrs. Mary I. Wood of Ports- 
mouth, N.H., was the next speaker. Mrs. 
Wood spoke of the many legacies left from 
the war, saying that of these the greatest 
was Americanization. In closing she begged 
all to remember that our religion is the 
best only if it makes us the friend of hu- 
manity. Mr. Van Ness, minister of the 
church, gave a few words of greeting, ex- 
tending hospitality to all. The roll call, 
with which the morning session closed, 
showed 420 delegates present, representing 
90 branches. At the afternoon session Mrs. 
Emile Glogau, president of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women, told of the 
work of that organization, also of their 
interest in the South Carolina Industrial 
School and of her recent visit to Swansboro 
and Shelter Neck. The address of the 
afternoon was by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, whose subject was, “What are our 
Returned Soldiers going to dsk of us?” Dr. 
Eliot found that sincerity and simplicity 
would be demanded of our churches, that 
the Christianity that does something is the 
Christianity that will interest the soldier. 
Reality, vigor, fruitfulness of our spiritual 
life, rational reasoning, devotion to good 
work,—let us, said Dr. Eliot, make these 


-gationalists are as liberal as we are.” 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


True bravery is 
shown by performing 
without witnesses 
what one might be 
capable of doing 
before all the world. 


channels to the restoring of our souls. A 
vote of thanks was extended to the ladies 
of the church for their generous hospitality. 
The next meeting will be held at Hingham, 
Mass., on Thursday, April 17. 


THE WorcrstéER CoNnFERENCE.—The fifty- 
second meeting of the Worcester Confer- 
ence was held with the Second Parish, 
Worcester, February 19, 20, 1919. It 
opened with public worship, conducted (in 
the absence of a settled minister) by Rev. 
J. C. Duncan, secretary of the Conference, 
and Prof. Clayton R. Bowen of the Mead- 
ville Theological School. Instead of the 
usual sermon, two addresses were delivered, 
one by Prof. Bowen, on “The Minister and 
his Authority,” and the other by Rev. A. P. 
Reccord of Springfield, on “The Layman 
and his Obligations.” On Thursday morn- 
ing a devotional service was conducted by 
Rev. John Baltzly of Hudson. He empha- 
sized the thought that people should be 
willing to do their duty, however humble 
or obscure it might be. In the absence of 
the president of the Conference, Mr. 
Charles L. Wilder of Lancaster, on account 
of illness, A. F. Butterworth, Esq., of 
Brookfield, presided. The secretary read 
his annual report, which dwelt chiefly on 
the necessity of vigorous missionary activity 
throughout Worcester County. The annual 
report of the treasurer showed a balance of 
$630.77. A committee on credentials was 
appointed, consisting of Messrs. Pardee of 
Bolton, Lee of Clinton, and Wright of 
Gardner. A nominating committee was 
appointed, consisting of Messrs. Pease of 
Fitchburg, Lincoln of Worcester, and How- 
ard of Clinton. The first address of the 
day was given by Rev. Dudley R. Child 
of Hudson, upon “Calling out the Re- 
serves.” He said there was much latent 


* power, not only among the men of the 


church, but particularly among the young 
people, which should be called forth. There 
are great spiritual reserves which when 
brought up will secure ultimate victory. 


_ Rey. Alfred R. Hussey of Lowell spoke 


on “The Next Step,” which he claimed 
to be “Church Unity.” He said a divided 
Christianity is a scandal, and the tendency 
to co-operate is showing itself all along 
the line. This is one result of the Great 
War. The day of churchianity or mere 
nominal Christianity is ended. “I submit 
that the time has come for Unitarianism 
and Trinitarianism to get together. The 


_issues that separated them are dead. We 


Unitarians have no longer a monopoly of 
liberal thought. The advanced Congre- 
Mr. 
Hussey referred to his being the minister 
appointed consisting of Messrs. Pease of 
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Unitarian churches. “We mean no sur- 
render of principles, but we should come 
together as the Allies in Europe came to- 
gether in friendship and good-will.” The 
discussion of Mr. Hussey’s address was 
opened by Prof. Bowen. He said: “I be- 
lieve with all my soul in denominational 
unity, but I do not believe in the amalga- 
mation of weak churches. Two churches 
are always stronger than one church. Peo- 
ple will worship differently and believe 
differently. “The lion should lie down with 
the lamb, but the lamb should not lie 
inside the lion.” ‘The subject was further 
discussed by Messrs. Child and Reccord. 
About four hundred ministers, delegates, 
and visitors were present. It was unani- 
mously voted that the thanks of the Con- 
ference be extended to the Second Parish 
for its abundant hospitality, and to the 
speakers. ‘The report of the nominating 
committee was accepted, and the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: 
Charles L. Wilder, Lancaster, president; 
A. F. Butterworth, Brookfield, vice-presi- 
dent; J. G. Faxon, Fitchburg, vice-presi- 
dent; J. C. Duncan, Clinton, secretary- 
treasurer; directors—F. M. McGarry, 
Grafton; J. Ward Healey, Leominster; 
Herbert M. Hazelton, Marlboro; Mrs. A. P. 
Rugg, Worcester; Mrs. C. C. Stone, Clin- 
ton; Mrs. C. P. Adams. Worcester. Rev. 
F. S. C. Wicks, D.D., of Indianapolis, Ind., 
was present. He was invited to speak. He 
said: “The Unitarian name represents all 
the truth, beauty, and goodness I know. I 
am not conscious of any enclosing walls. 
I came from the Congregational Church 
and it was like coming from darkness into 
light.” In sounding “The Trumpet Blast 
of the Present Hour,” Rey. Charles F. 
Potter of Wellesley Hills read a portion of 
the first chapter of the book of Reve- 
lation. While taking a hopeful view for 
the outlook of Unitarianism he said we 
need a progressive programme, emphasiz- 
ing the importance of church attendance 
by old and young. We should give more 
attention to our young people, training 
them to hold church offices. While the 
Women’s Alliance is the livest thing we 
have, the Sunday-school holds the key to 
the future. We should engage in a cam- 
paign of publicity, with the Wayside Pulpit 
in front of every church. We must preach 
the new theology, and lay greater stress 
upon prayer, the dominant desire of the 
soul. In opening the discussion Rev. 
Charles F. Niles of Hopedale announced 
himself as an optimist. and urged those 
present to pay more attention to the re- 
ligious education of the children. Even 
frivolity has its use in influencing the young 
people to become religious. “We need the 
new theology, and,” he said, “I hunger that 
I may so present the truths of Unitarian- 
ism, that they may be acceptable to the 
orthodox churches. The subject was also 
discussed by Messrs. Duncan and Porter. 


Parish News Letters 


Mr. Rihbany’s Bereavement 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rev. Abraham Rihbany: In the ab- 
sence of Mr. Rihbany, who is in France, 
in the interest of Syria and of Armenia, 
all the departments of church work have 
been going forward with the earnest in- 
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tent to keep each activity alive with help- | 


fulness. The sad news of the death of Mr. 
Rihbany’s mother, brother, and sisters in 
the homeland comes to confirm his unwill- 
ing forebodings of many months. ‘The 
heart of the Church goes out to Mr. 
Rihbany in his far-away mission. He says 
in “A Far Journey,” “As a child I enjoyed 
the love and care of devoted parents,” and 
he speaks particularly of “the deep, instinc- 
tive affection of'a richly endowed mother.” 
In Mr. Rihbany’s absence, the pulpit has 
been most ably filled by our leading preach- 
ers, who have unstintedly brought their 
best to a congregation deprived of its cus- 
tomary leadership. ‘The social life has 
been strongly held together by several in- 
teresting occasions, notably the annual sup- 
per of the Social Club, presided over by 
Miss Anna C. Murdock. Miss Alice E. 
Leavens spoke of her interesting work in 
France. Mr. Church read a poem in honor 
of the home-coming of our young men, 
these young soldiers told of their experi- 
ences, and Mrs. Ames gave a glowing word 
of uplift, presenting the highest ideals of 
loyalty. Mrs. Ames was also present at an 
equally delightful meeting of the Women’s 
Alliance on Washington’s Birthday and 
added her persuasive word to the discus- 
sion of the day. The speaker was Mr. 
George W. Nasmyth, who spoke of “Open 
Diplomacy.” ‘The gentlemen of the Church 
were present by special invitation, and Mr. 
William Agge and Mr. Edward E. Allen 
joined in the discussion. A special patri- 
otic service of the Disciples School on Feb- 
ruary 16 brought an earnest, thoughtful 
address by Mr. Oscar C. Gallagher. Mrs. 
Edward H. Carpenter sang “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” Sunday mornings 
at 10.15 Mrs. E. Roscoe McAfee has pre- 
sided over the meeting of the social ser- 
vice class. Vital subjects of the day have 
been discussed, such as “The League of 
Free Nations” and “Conditions in Russia.” 
The Disciples School, the Home Depart- 
ment, and the work of the Neighborhood 
Centre have all been flourishing. Sewing 
for the children of Europe has been car- 
ried on regularly, through the devoted 
leadership of Miss Annie A. Noyes. Res- 
olutions endorsing President Wilson’s plan 
for a League of Nations were presented 
by Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, at a special 
meeting of the Church called for this pur- 
pose. These resolutions were unanimously 
adopted and were sent to the President and 
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to the Senators in Washington. The 
Church is making early plans to celebrate 
on Sunday, May 25, the Centenary of 
Julia Ward Howe, which occurs on May 
27. Mrs. Howe’s “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public” has become the battle hymn of the 
nations, and the Church of the Disciples 
esteems it a great honor that the life of 
this leading woman and gifted poet was 
so closely associated with its church his- 
tory. A new book published by Mrs. 
Howe’s daughter Mrs. Laura E. Richards 
in honor of the Centenary is entitled “The 
Walk with God.” It is dedicated to “The 
Church of the Disciples and to the Memory 
of James Freeman Clarke.” In planning 
for the Centenary of Mrs. Howe, the 
Church is fortunate in having the earnest 
co-operation of two of its members, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward E. Allen, whose work for 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind 
brings them closely in touch with the lives 
of Dr. and Mrs. Howe, and makes a con- 
necting link to-day between that institu- 
tion and the Church of the Disciples. Mrs. 
Howe’s “Aim in Life” has been chosen as 
an appropriate motto for the March cal- 
endar: “To Learn, to Teach, to Serve, and 


to Enjoy.” 


President Taft in Church 

Toronto, Ont.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. James C. Hodgins: This church was 
honored at its morning service, Sunday, 
January 26, by the presence of Ex-Presi- 
dent William H. Taft. Following an elo- 
quent sermon, “The Earthly and Heavenly 
Paradise,” by the pastor, Mr. Taft dis- 
cussed briefly in his good-natured manner 
the slow but steady growth of Unitarian- 
ism and the influence which its liberal prin- 
ciples have exerted in leavening the dogmas 
and creeds of the religions of a half-cen- 
tury ago. As usual, the music for the 
service included violoncello solos by Boris 
Hambourg. ‘The annual parish meeting 
was held January 27. The reports showed 
a year of great activity in patriotic and 
social work. ‘The young men of the church 
have nobly responded to the call of the 
Empire in defence of the civilization and 
freedom of the world, three having made 
the supreme sacrifice and two having been 
reported missing since October 1, 1918 
The Alliance is very active and enthusi- 
astic. The Red Cross Branch of it has 
done a great amount of work throughout 
the four years of war. During the past 
year it sent articles to the Canadian Red 
Cross, Base Hospital, Toronto, University 
Base Hospital, Whitby Soldiers’ Convales- 
cent Hospital, Secours National, Cycle Bat- 
talion in France, Royal Field Artillery, Sol- 
diers’ Comforts Commission, and Queen 
Mary’s Needlework Guild Shower. It alse 
sent to each of the thirty-five soldiers on 
our church honor roll two pairs of socks 
each month as well as Christmas boxes. 
Since the signing of the armistice the mem- 


-bers have continued knitting socks and 


sweaters for the refugees and have also 
been making garments for the children of 
the devastated countries. 
operated with the University Women’s 
Club in the making of sphagnum moss 
dressings for military hospital use, and 
have helped in every patriotic tag-day held 
in Toronto and in the recent influenza epi- 
demic. During the season of 1917-18 the 


They have co- 
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programmes at the regular Alliance meetings 
consisted of papers and lectures upon sub- 
jects closely related to Canadian history 
and methods of government. ‘This season 
the programmes have been miscellaneous in 
character, one of which was “Personal 
Memories of Mrs. Sunderland,” wife of 
Dr. J. T. Sunderland, a former pastor of 
this church. November 22, the annual ba- 
zaar and supper were held, the returns 
from which were especially gratifying. 


Personal 


The First Unitarian Church of Leicester, 
Mass., has declined to accept Rev. Charles 
P. Wellman’s resignation from the church 
on account of his active work in War Com- 
munity camps, but has given him an indefi- 
nite leave of absence. In the meantime, it 
is expected to continue services with a 
supply. 


Rev. William I. Lawrance has been in- 
vited to join a committee to visit the Near 
East and observe conditions in Palestine, 
Syria, and Armenia. He will sail from 
New York March 15 to be away until July 
1. The members are selected from the 
leading religious denominations which have 
been engaged in raising money for Arme- 
nian and Syrian relief, and Dr. Lawrance 
has been chosen to represent the Unitarian 
Fellowship. This distinguished honor 
comes to the one who has led the work of 
relief in Bible lands in our denomination, 
and is also a recognition of the part our 
churches have taken in this service to those 
in dire need in those eastern lands. On 
their return the members of the commit- 
tee will have secured the facts which will 
enable us all to know to what extent fur- 
ther relief should be given, and they will 
also act thereafter as an advisory board 
of the general committee on Armenian and 
Syrian relief. 


For Miss Holmes’s Work in France 


Tur CHRISTIAN RecistTER has received 
$10 during the past week for Miss Holmes’s 
work among the French. A check for $65 
has been sent to Miss Holmes, in addition 
to the $279 sent previously, making the en- 
tire amount subscribed $344 :— 


Previously acknowledged.............cceceeece 
Miss A. Adele Spooner, Springfield, Mass.. we 
Miss Mary E. Spooner, Springfield, Mass... 


Received to March 3, 1919............+.-- 


Dr. W. Theodore Langley 
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Davevitte, ALABAMA. 
December 17, 1918. 
_Dear Mr. Ward,—In reply to your letter, I will 
give you a fifty dollar bond. I wish I was able to 
give more and hope I may be some day. Whenever you 
get ready for the bond, 4 will send it to you. 
s ever, 


(Signed) Jas. H. Harper. 


(From_a one-armed boy who worked his way through 
Camp Hill Industrial School.) 


The school needs $6,000 -to complete its 
debt fund of $25,000. We can use War. 
Savings Stamps and Liberty Bonds at par. 


LYMAN WARD, Principal. 


Camp Hiui, ALABAMA, 
February 21, 1919. 
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Tue Dawn OF A New Day 


Life is adjusting itself to new ideals. Our horizons have 
been pushed back and we live in a wider landscape. The 
dark night of war is passing, and already on the eastern hills 
“the flags of dawn appear.” What the new day shall be 
depends upon our fidelity to the new ideals. Are our ardent 
hopes of a finer life to be realized? Our courage must 
answer. More sternly even than the demands of war comes 
the challenge of the new day. Our faith has been tested in 
the smoke of battle; now it must go through a lambent flame 
which only pure gold can endure. The dross shall be con- 
sumed. Men are subjecting all things to 


THE TEST OF REALITY 


and only the genuine can bear the test. Religion at its best 
is the supreme need of the new day. To us, of this liberal 
fellowship, comes the question: What does your religion offer 
as a sustaining strength for the faith of real men living a real 
life in a world of reality? ‘This question cannot be evaded 
and the test cannot be avoided. Whatever fails now shall be 
discredited in the coming years. 


Our liberal fellowship must not halt and must not hesitate. 
This is the time for action. There is urgent need of at least 


$75,000 before May 1, 1919 


for the work of the American Unitarian Association. 


For Collection Envelopes and Appeals write to W. Forses ROBERTSON 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS © 


Send Contributions to Hanry M. WILLIAMS, 7'reasurer 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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“Father,” said the small boy, “what’s an 
epicure?” “An epicure, my son, is an ex- 
tinct food waster.”—Washington Star. 


“This new clerk doesn’t seem to know 
anything whatever about anything.” “Well, 
that won’t do for silks or dress goods. Put 
him in the book department.”—Judge. 


Boy: “Please give me a pound of coffee.” 
(Grocer starts weighing the coffee.) “No, 
IT mean tea.” Grocer: “Look here! What is 
it you want, tea or coffee?” Boy: “Butter.” 


“Abe Martin,” the Hoosier philosopher, 
makes the country storekeeper say: “I’ve 
sold more house slippers since th’ State 
went dry than I have in all th’ forty years 
I’ve been in business.” 


“That man always manages to say the 
wrong thing.” “I have noticed it,” replied 
Miss Cayenne. “He seems to realize that 
it is the only way for him to be suspected 
of having an original thought.” 


During a recent examination of enlisted 
men in Uncle Sam’s navy, this question was 
asked: “Name the principal part of a sen- 
tence.” ‘The answer was: “Solitary confine- 


ment and bread and water.”—Everybody’s. 


Paderewski is going to be the President 
of Poland. Then why not place John Mc- 
Cormack, the Irish sweet singer, at the head 
of the population of the Emerald Isle, and 
elect Caruso President of Italy? Thus 
might harmony be established in Europe.— 
New York Globe. 


“It is the duty of every one to make 
at least one person happy during the 
week,” said a Sunday-school teacher. 
“Have you done so, Freddy?” “Yes.” 
“What did you do?” “I went to see my 
aunt, and she was happy when I went 
home.” 


A lady showing evidence of haste entered 
a street-car near the shopping district, and, 
seeing a friend, she stood in front of her 
talking. “Sit down,” said the friend, mak- 
ing room for her. “Really, dear, I haven’t 
time,” she replied. “I’m in such a hurry to 
get to the station.”—Boston Transcript. 


After all, it pays to read. “What im- 
pressed you most at the Louvre?” asked 
one of their friends. “Oh,” replied the hus- 
band, “a picture which represented Adam 
and Eve, with the apple and the serpent.” 
And his wife added, “Yes, we found that 
specially interesting, because, you see, we 
knew the anecdote.” 


After reading a poem about a little boy 
who was so happy because there were lovely 
flowers, beautiful birds, blue sky and run- 
ning brooks, eight-year-old William re- 
marked, “Those things would never make 
me happy, Miss Jones.” ‘Why, William,” 
replied his teacher, “what would it take to 
make you happy?” “Saturdays.”—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


William Wilberforce, the slave liberator, 
had a most efficient sister. She hustled for 
William and succeeded in getting him 
elected to Parliament. On one occasion, 
when she had‘ concluded her stump speech, 
some enthusiasts in the crowd shouted, 
“Miss Wilberforce forever!” The lady 
stepped forward. “Gentlemen, I thank you,” 
she said, “but, believe me, I do not wish to 
be Miss Wilberforce forever.’—Tit-Bits. 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot and 
Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A. Fairley, 
minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday-school at 12. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. F. A. 
Powell of Braintree will preach; service at 11 A.M. Subject, 
“The Standard of Self-Measurement.” Sunday-school at 
9.45 A.M. 

ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service, at 11. Vesper ser- 
vice (all seats free) at 4. Church school at 9.45. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner Warren 
Street and Elm Hill Avenue. The friends of All Souls 
have decided to continue the evening services each Sunday 
throughout the season. Hearty invitations are given to 
all friends. The Rev. Miles Hanson will be the preacher. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 A.M. Morning service, 
10.30. Children’s class, 3.30 P.M. Vespers, Thursday 
4.30 P.M. The church is open daily from g to 5. All 
welcome. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. Rev. 
James De Normandie, minister emeritus. Rev. Miles Han- 
son, minister. Special question sermons by Rev. Miles 
Hanson, Sundays, at eleven o’clock, to which you are cor- 
dially invited. March 9, “What is the Real Truth about 
Jesus?”’* March 16, “Is there a Future Life? Do We Live 
in the Hereafter?” 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 A.M. 
Prof. C. R. Bowen will preach. Service in Italian, 7.30 
P.M. Wednesday noon, Dr. Brown will speak. Service 
daily 12. Church open daily 9 to 12. 

FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach the first of a series of Lenten sermons on “The 
World Within.” Church service at 11. Church school 
at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. Vesper service with special 
music at 4. Cordial welcome. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 1634 Union Trust Building. Rev. John Malick, 
minister. Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. 
Church school and kindergarten at 9.45 A.M. Service of 
worship and sermon at 11 A.M. The minister will preach, 


CHRIST CHURCH OF DORCHESTER, Dorchester 
Avenue and Dix Street. Church school at 9.45 a.m. 
Hale and Howe classes at 12.15. Service of worship and 
sermon at 11. The minister, Rev. W. A. Marzolf, will 

reach during March aseries of discourses on ‘“The Spir- 
itual Biography of Paul.” 


A MISSION OF THE FREE SPIRIT 


“The city lieth four-square,” its fourfold spirit, 
Love, Law, Light, Liberty. Each is enshrined in its 
own Temple: The Medieval Church; the Church of 
the Reformation; the Church of Dissent and Enlighten- 
ment; and. the Church Universal. What the Ages 
have builded and conferred upon us, may we cherish 
and maintain,—for children and children’s children! 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 
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